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Qlofes of Recent Exposition. 


Last year, in the month of May, the Hartford 
Theological Seminary of America reached its 
seventy-fifth year, and the event has left its mark 
upon theological literature. In the first place, the 
Hartford Seminary Record for July is filled 
entirely with the speeches delivered at the celebra- 
tion of the anniversary. And, in the next place, a 
volume of six hundred pages has been published 
containing eighty-three articles, by nearly as many 
authors, each article giving an account of the work 
done in some particular department of theological 
The 
editor of the volume is Professor Lewis BayLrs 
Paton. 


study during the last seventy-five years. 


Its title is Recent Christian Progress 
(Macmillan ; 12s. 6d. net). 


It is a volume of greater value than one 
would have believed it could be. Not one of the 
authors has ten pages to turn himself in. But the 
editor has taken care that if the space was small it 
should be well used. Once or twice a line is lost 
in the complaint that there are no lines to lose. 
But for the most part the authors have something 
The 
article to which we have been most attracted is 


to say, and they proceed at once to say it. 


written by Professor George ELLSworTH Dawson. 
Its title is ‘The Psychology of Religion.’ 


But, 
first of all, let us look at one of the addresses 


We shall return to that article in a little. 


Vout. XXI.—No. 5.—FEBRUARY IgI0. 


which were delivered at the celebration, and which 
are contained in the Seminary Record. Let us 
look at the address on ‘The Present Task of the 
Ministry.’ It delivered by President 
Wooprow WILSON. 


was 


President 
Witson addressed men who were graduating in 
theology on the day upon which hevaddressed them. 
He addressed them as an outsider and a layman, 


Hartford is a theological seminary. 


at once apologizing for his ‘touch of temerity,’ and 
at the same time confidently asserting that ‘every 
profession is best estimated from the outside.’ 
And he told them that he knew of ‘no more 
difficult, no more delicate, no more tremendous’ 
undertaking than theirs. It was an undertaking, 
he said, that would daunt any man who depended 
on his own strength to accomplish it; and unless 
these men were going with the conscious support 
of the Spirit of God, he did not see how they 
could have the audacity to go at all. For ‘we live 
in an age,’ said he, ‘when a particular thing cries 
out to be done which the minister must do, and there 


zs no one else who can do tt.’ 


We have thrown the last sentence into italics. 
When we read it first we did not see the signifi- 
cance of it, and we wish that our readers may see it 
at once. We did not see that there was more in. it 


than in other sentences, of similar sound, which 
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simply tell the student of theology that the 
Christian ministry is the noblest of all professions 
and he must profess it nobly. We did not see that 
President WiLson was laying upon the men who 
are entering the ministry in our day a definite 
task, a task exceeding in difficulty and in import- 
ance that which the Christian ministry has ever 
before been called upon to execute. 


For a change has come over the whole attitude 
of men to knowledge. ‘There was a time, ‘which 
we can all remember,’ when men of science were 
content with a certain materialistic interpretation 
of the universe. They were actually content, 
repeats Dr. Wooprow Witson, with such an 
explanation of the universe as was supplied by 
They knew that other 
men, some other men, spoke of a spiritual order of 
things. Their attitude to that order was not 
defiant. They were simply unconcerned about it. 
They did not look into such matters because they 


were convinced that no examination of them would 


their own investigations. 


affect their assurance and content with the conclu- 
sions regarding: the universe at which they had 
arrived in the pursuit of their own. particular 
studies. 


But that time has gone by. Men of science 
now feel that the explanation which they can give 
of the universe is a partial explanation. They see 
that, for the benefit of their own thought, apart from 
the benefit of their own souls, it is necessary that 
something should be added to it. 


as they never did before, that their own study is part 


They recognize, 


of a great circle of studies, and that the circle will 
not be complete when all these studies have been 
made to fit together, unless a spiritual segment is 
supplied. 


‘In other words,’ says President Wooprow 
WILSON, ‘we are in the presence of the absolute 
necessity of a spiritual co-ordination of the masses 
of knowledge which we have piled up and which 
we have partially explained, and the whole world 


waits for that vast task of intellectual mediation to 


be performed. And he asks, ‘Who shall mediate 
between our spirits and our knowledge? Who 
shall show our souls the tracks of life? Who shall 
be our guides, to tell us how we shall thread this 
intricate plan of the universe and connect ourselves 
with the purpose for which it is made?’ 


His answer is, the Christian minister. ‘The 
world offers this leadership, this intellectual media- 
tion, to the minister of the Gospel. It is his if he 
be man enough to attempt it—man enough in his 
knowledge, man enough in the audacity and con- 
fidence of his spirit, man enough in the connexions 
he has made with the eternal and everlasting forces 
which he knows to reside in the human spirit.’ 


Well may President WILSON say, ‘I take that to 
be a very great and a very difficult task.’ But well 
may he say also, to these men graduating in 
theology, ‘I congratulate you that this is your high 
and. difficult function in life.’ For they will not 
shrink from it if they are persuaded that the task is 
theirs. Is this the task of the ministry of to-day? 
The task of the minister of Christ in every age is 
to preach the Gospel. Is this the preaching of the 
Gospel ? 

The question is plainly in President WiLson’s 
mind, though he never gives it such bare utterance. 
It is in his mind; for he mentions two popular 
methods of preaching the Gospel, and sets himself 
against them. The one method is to preach the 
Gospel by selling the box of ointment and giving 
The Gospel is for the poor. Dr. 
Witson does not, of course, deny that. But it is 
also and as often for the rich. And he does not 
believe that the Christian Church should be chiefly 
a philanthropic institution. 


it to the poor. 


More than that, he doubts if we do not err 
when we greatly cultivate compassion for the 
multitude. Jesus had compassion on the multi- 
tude, and He did well, for they needed it. But 
they do not need it now as they needed it then. 
Now they need to be assured that they have an 
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t 
inheritance, ‘the richest and completest inherit- 
ance that it is possible to conceive’; and instead 
of looking for pity, they must .be challenged to 
assert in themselves those things which will make 
them independent of pity. Dr. Wizson does not 
deny, you observe, that the Church stands at the 
But he asserts that it 
stands also at the centre of education, at the 


centre of philanthropy. 


centre of science, at the centre of philosophy, at 
‘the centre of politics ; in short, at the centre of all 
sentient and thinking life. 


The other method of preaching the Gospel 
which Dr. Wixson disallows is the placing of the 
whole emphasis on rescuing the individual soul 
from the wrath to come. He understands that the 
‘Gospel came into the world to save the world as 
And he does not 
think that much of its task is accomplished, or the 


well as to save individual souls. 


noblest part of it, when men are merely advised 
“to run to cover.’ Nay, there is even the risk of 
making the cross of Christ of none effect by 
reducing it to an instrument of the most unsocial 


selfishness. 


If we do not misunderstand him, Dr. Witson 
‘accepts pity for the poor and the rescue of the 
individual as parts of the preacher’s task. But 
the refuses to see his whole task accomplished in 
them. In actual fact, he says, the pulpit itself has 
discovered the inadequacy of these two, singly or 
together, as the fulfilment of the preaching of the 
And to make up the deficiency it has 
itself musical entertainments and 


‘Gospel. 
attached to 
cooking classes and bowling alleys. 


What is it, then, that the preaching of the Gospel 
chiefly signifies? This, in a sentence, that God 
is a God of purpose, and within that purpose 
desires to gather all the lawful occupations and 
interests of life. It is the business of the preacher 
to gather them all within it. 


That God is a God of purpose—that is the 
first thing. How do we know that? There is a 


sentence in the record of the Gospel which is able 
to tell us. It is, ‘when the fulness of the time 
came, God sent forth his Son, born of a woman, 
born under the law, that he might redeem them 
which were under the law, that we might receive 
the adoption of sons’ (Gal 44). ‘When the ful- 
ness of the time came’—that is God’s purpose 
declared. But if we have learned it otherwise, if 
we have learned it of Evolution, or left others to 
learn it of Evolution, is it too late yet to recognize 
and rejoice in it? Is it too late to make this the 
great theme of preaching, that it is not the will of 
our Father which is in heaven that one of these 
little ones, or any activity of theirs, should remain 
outside His purpose of grace? 


‘I wonder,’ says President Wooprow WIiLson, ‘if 
any of you fully realize how hungry men’s minds 
are for a complete and satisfactory explanation of 
life? I heard a very pathetic story the other day 
about a poor woman, a simple uneducated woman, 
in one of our cities, who had by some accident got 
hold of one of Darwin’s books—I forget if it was’ 
the Origin of Species or not—and who had found, 
even to her unlettered mind, a great revelation in 
the book, a revelation of the processes of physical 
life and of the plan of physical existence. She 
told a friend that it had taken out of her—in her 
expression—“ all the kick there was in her.” She 
said: ‘‘I don’t find anything in the preaching that 
I hear. It listens good, but it is so soft. It 
doesn’t seem to give me anything to chaw on. It 
doesn’t enable me to understand what happens to 
me every day any better than I understood it 
before. It doesn’t even put bread in my mouth 
or in my children’s mouths. But I read that 
book, and I saw that there was something doing. 
I saw that there was something going on of which 
I was alittle part, and it has taken all the kick out 


of me,’ 
The language is occasionally unfamiliar. But 
behind its unfamiliarity we see a fact. It is the 


tragic fact that we may have left such an one 
outside our ministry because we had no word to 
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preach that made life orderly or even intelligible. 
We have had much to say about the antagonism 
between science and religion; we have forgotten 
that religion is the explanation of science, the lost 
segment of the circle which all the sciences are 
looking for. We have spoken carelessly about ‘the 
man in the street,’ without asking how it is that he 
comes to be there, without considering that it may 
possibly be because, in the. words of the American 
woman, we have ‘nothing to give him to chaw on.’ 


Now there is no denying it that if this is the 
task of the ministry in our day, the minister needs 
much equipment of knowledge. Dr. WiLson does 
not deny it. He calls on these graduates to equip 
He admits that they 
cannot be perfectly equipped at the outset. But 
he looks forward to the time when they will grow 
in knowledge and in power as they understand the 
plan of the world and what they are called to do 


for men. 


themselves with knowledge. 


And this brings us to the question where the 
knowledge is to be found, and so to the volume 
we have already been introduced to. 


For the knowledge with which the minister must 
acquaint himself is the knowledge of life. Beyond 
life, physical, mental, spiritual, he happily does 
not need to go. And the article by Professor 
Dawson on ‘ The Psychology of Religion’ gives the 
first absolutely necessary directions. 


Professor Dawson defines the Psychology of 
Religion as the science of the religious life. It is 
therefore that very lost segment which Dr. WiLson 
is in search of in order to complete the circle of 
the sciences. ‘Then Professor Dawson shows how 
the segment may be made to fit into its place and 


finish the complete round. 


First of all, in the light of the Psychology of 
Religion, the science of Biology finds its place. 
It is no disparagement of the religious life to 
admit that, as a science, Biology had the start of 


it, and has even had much to do with its present 
position. ‘Since Darwin published his O7igin of 
Species in 1859, human experience in every depart- 
ment of life, and not least in that of religion, has 
taken on absolutely new meanings and values. 
The human mind is becoming Jécocentric in its out- 
look upon every type of experience. There is no 
other explanation of the changes that are rapidly 
taking place in literature, art, education, religion, 
and social institutions. Biology has discovered a 
new way of looking at things.’ There is no harm 
in admitting all that. The point is that now the 
way is open for the Christian minister to answer 
the request of the biologist for a spiritual interpreta- 


tion of life. 


‘The processes of .cell-conjugation and cell- 
division,’ says Professor Dawson, ‘reveal pheno- 
mena for which there is no explanation by any 
generally accepted standard of knowledge.’ It 
may be that before we are able to furnish this 
explanation we shall have to modify somewhat our 
conception of the human soul and God’s relation 
to it. Cellular Biology may react on Religious 
Psychology. And then there may come a radical 
reconstruction of religious philosophy. It may be 
that the revelations of Cellular Biology will be the 
means of making such a doctrine as the Divine 
immanence more than a philosophical speculation. 
But nothing will ever hinder the science of religion 
from holding the first place among the sciences 
and being the explanation that binds together and 
uplifts human knowledge, unless it be the ignorance 
or the cowardice of those who are now graduating 
as ministers of the Gospel. 


There is just one other science that has to be 
attended to immediately. It is the science of 
Anthropology. This science ‘investigates man’s 
development racially, as Biology investigates his 
development as a living being. On the psychical 
side, it discovers the origin of beliefs, customs, 
works, and institutions of the various races and 
levels of civilization. Its investigation of the 


religious life of the race has created the science of 
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Comparative Religion; and this science supplies 
the Psychology of Religion with facts and principles 
that enable it to derive universal laws of religious 
development. Thus there have been brought to 
light the unity of religious consciousness in all 
mankind ; the essential elements of that conscious- 
ness; the objects that evoke its activities under 
the varying conditions of racial environment; 
the forms these activities take, in ceremonials, 
sacrifices, and institutions; and the 


religious sanction of conduct throughout racial 
evolution.’ 


worship, 


And again this science of Anthropology seems 
to precede and almost to create the science of the 
religious life. But precedence in time is no mark 
of superiority in a science. The patriarchs and 
prophets preceded the early Christians. Yet it 
was one of the latter who said, ‘ God has provided 
some better thing for us, that apart from us they 
should not be made perfect.’ It is the spiritual 
interpretation of life, the interpretation which only 
the minister of the Gospel can give, that makes 
perf€ct the whole round of science and philosophy. 


Canon Rayner WINTERBOTHAM has contributed 
an article to the Zxpositor for December on ‘The 
Omniscience of our Lord.’ He does not believe 
in our Lord’s omniscience. ‘I do not hesitate to 
avow,’ he says, ‘that I hold the latter (that He 
was zof omniscient) with all the strength of my 


religious conviction.’ 


Now it requires no great endowment of courage 
to make this avowal of unbelief. Canon WINTER- 
BOTHAM does not pretend that it does. 
well-recognized and widespread attitude to Christ 
at the present time. It is the attitude of all those 
to whom Christ, with varying degrees of excellence, 
It is also the attitude of 


Canon 


tise 


was still ‘a mere man.’ 
many who believe heartily in His divinity. 
WINTERBOTHAM believes in His divinity. And 
he uses the word ‘divinity’ in the sense in which 
the Church has ever used it. 


; might be. 


| enough to speak about. 


But if it demands little courage to express one’s 
unbelief in the omniscience of Christ on earth, it 
requires much circumspection. 
express it so as to deny Christ Himself. 
express it, and it is now constantly being expressed, 


For it is easy to 
It is easy to 


in such a way as to deny all that Christ has stood 
for throughout the history of Christianity, including 
His true divinity, and to leave Him at best but a 
degree better than the men we pass on the street. 


Canon. WINTERBOTHAM is not so careful as he 
In the first place, he uses a word which 

misunderstanding. It 
‘omniscience.’ We prefer the word ‘knowledge.’ 
We do not say that the Church has not claimed 
omniscience for our Lord on earth. We do not 
What we say is that knowledge is 
The circle may not be 


is open to is the word 


say that it has. 


lessened nor its centre shifted by the substitution 
of knowledge for omniscience. But it is a better 
word to work with. It is more intelligible, it is 
more easily tested, and it covers the whole of the 
ground that has to be covered. 


In the next place, Canon WINTERBOTHAM does 


not seem to have considered—certainly he has not 
If 


he means an attribute that is so peculiar to God 


made clear—what he means by ‘omniscience.’ 


| that it had to be laid aside by the Son of God 
when He became man, then the question falls. 


We all believe that He ‘emptied Himself.’ If the 


| emptying necessarily meant the loss of omniscience, 


there was no occasion for the writing of this article. 
The word does seem to be used occasionally in 
But the article as a whole shows that 
Canon WINTERBOTHAM 


that sense. 
this is not the meaning. 
admits the possibility that Christ ‘knew everything 
all the time.’ 


But the most serious oversight is a confusion 
between the fact of knowledge and the source of it. 
Canon WINTERBOTHAM does not believe that 
Jesus knew everything all the time. He believes 
that He knew only ‘ what was needful for us men 


and for our salvation.’ But when he speaks of 
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Christ knowing what was needful for us men and 
for our salvation, he inserts a parenthesis ‘by 
intuition, experience, or revelation of the Spirit.’ 
For the 
question is not, How did Jesus know? but, Did 
He know? 
ledge comes to the question of the source of His 


And that parenthesis obscures the issue. 
When the believer in Christ’s know- 


knowledge he may be at one with Canon 


WINTERBOTHAM. He may even say that the 
very reason why he still believes in the knowledge 
of Christ on earth is not, as it used to be put, 
because He was God and therefore could not be 
ignorant, but because as the Son He was in perfect 


communion every day with the Father. 


But, once more, is Canon WINTERBOTHAM quite 
clear on the difference between knowing ‘every- 
thing all the time’ and knowing ‘ what was needful 
for us men and for our salvation’? Christ came 
for us men and for our salvation, and He came for 
Is there anything, then, that He said 

What is 
And if we 
see from the records of His life on earth that there 


nothing else. 
or did which had any other reference? 
this other ‘everything all the time’? 


were things of which He was ignorant, how can 
we be sure that these things were not necessary for 
us men and our salvation ? 


Itis easy to limit the things that are necessary 
for our salvation. We have seen them limited in 
our day to a very small number of things, and then 
we have been told that Jesus was ignorant of all 
the rest. And not only ignorant of them, but also 
subject to transgression in respect of them. We 
have been told pretty freely of late that all that is 
needed for us men and our salvation is a fairly 


good example. 


We do not say that Canon WINTERBOTHAM is | 


wrong in denying Christ’s unerring knowledge, we 
Whether Christ knew or 
not is a question of evidence. 


only call for carefulness. 


And as a question 
of evidence Canon WINTERBOTHAM deals with it. 


What are his arguments? He finds his argu- 


ments in the Gospels and in the Epistle to the 
In the Gospels there are three passages, 
or classes of passages. It is said (Lk 2°) that 
Jesus ‘advanced in wisdom and stature.’ It is 
said (Mk 6°) that He ‘ marvelled’ because of the 
unbelief of the people of Nazareth. And it is said 
(Mk 14°%) that He ‘began to be greatly amazed 
and sore troubled.’ Besides these. passages there 
is the statement about the day and the hour, which 
will be touched upon in a little. 


Hebrews. 


Now we must not begin to explain away these 
passages. We must not for a moment harbour 
such a desire. Explaining away has prevented 
whole generations of men from understanding the 
Bible. 


tion. 


And here at any rate we have no tempta- 
For Canon WINTERBOTHAM himself quotes 
just as many texts on the other side. Not only is 
it stated that Christ ‘knew all men,’ and that He 
‘knew what was in man’ (Jn 2°), but in His 
intercourse with men He also showed on various 
occasions ‘an apparent supernatural acquaintance 
with their circumstances (Jn 147-48 417-18 Mt 1725) 
and their thoughts (Mk 2° 9887 Lk 740 Jn @1),’ 
So that what is evident without any explaining 
away is, that to the Evangelists Christ seemed to 
know everything that was going on and yet was 
unmistakably human. 

And is not that all we can say about His know- 
ledge? Is it not all we need to say? 

But this is not the whole of the evidence. 
Canon WINTERBOTHAM goes to the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. In the Epistle to the Hebrews he 
finds it stated that our Lord was ‘really and truly 
one of ourselves,’ and that He was ‘tempted just 
as we are.’ Is this evidence of want of knowledge ? 
Temptation may be: it would be difficult to prove 
that it must be. Canon WINTERBOTHAM makes 
no attempt to prove it. ‘But 
surely, surely, to admit that He was tempted with 
evil, and at the same time to deny that His know- 
ledge was or could be limited, is to strain out 
the gnat and to swallow the camel.’ 


He exclaims, 


Perhaps so. 


; 
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But ‘surely’ is never an argument, not even when 
it is repeated. 


It is a remarkable fact that there is just a single 
passage in the Bible which states explicitly that of 
anything whatever our Lord was ignorant. And 
that of that passage Canon 
WINTERBOTHAM makes very little. For he knows 
that it belongs to the. eschatological teaching of 
our Lord, and that the eschatological teaching of 
our Lord stands by itself and must be treated 
separately. The passage is Mk 13°2, in which 
Jesus Himself testified that the Son did not know 
(any more than the angels) the day or the hour of 
the Second Advent. 


it is significant 


The passage, we say, belongs to the eschatological 
teaching of the Gospels. It is part of Christ’s 
revelation of the future. And there is no doubt 
that at the present time our Lord’s eschatology is 
more difficult to receive than any other part of 
His teaching. Canon WINTERBOTHAM is keenly 
sensitive to the difficulty of it. And in this, at 
least, he is very far from standing alone. 


volume of ‘St. Ninian Lectures’ has 
been issued. Its title is Religion and the Modern 
World (Hodder & Stoughton; 5s.). One of the 
lecturers is Dr. James Morratt, whose lecture is on 
‘Modern Criticism and the Religion of Jesus.’ In 
that lecture Dr. Morratr quotes Herrmann on the 
eschatology of our Lord, and accepts the situation 
as Herrmann explains it. His words are: ‘It is 
certain, as Herrmann puts it, that, 
attention is called to the eschatological standpoint 
of Jesus, we are compelled to make two admissions. 
In the first place, we feel that a barrier is raised 
between Him and us by our having honestly to 
confess that we do not share that standpoint—we 
are not very greatly affected by the idea of an 
approaching end of the world. Secondly, circum- 
stances in which we see the promise of a better 
future, in His eyes were only harbingers of ruin. 
In Him there was nothing of the zeal of the 
political and economic reformer.’ 


A new 


Once our 


Well, what are we to do with that? We are to 
accept it and make the best of it, if it is the right 
word on the subject. We are on no account to 
twist and torment it in order to extract out of it 
the meaning we most desire. Is Herrmann’s the 


right word ? 


The of difficulty and 
unerringly stated by Canon WInTERBOTHAM. ‘It 


point is succinctly 
is almost impossible,’ he says, ‘to resist the 
evidence that our Lord believed, and led others to 
believe, that He would come again within a short 
time.’ 


Now, in the first place, it is possible, as Canon 


WINTERBOTHAM admits, that ‘the Evangelists 
misreported Him.’ Or, as Dr. Morratr more 
delicately expresses it, there is ‘the critical 


uncertainty as to how far His recorded words 
have been sharpened in the course of their 
preservation by the next generation of His 
There is also the possibility, as Canon 
WINTERBOTHAM again admits, that He did come 


But there is 


disciples.’ 


again within that very generation. 
something else. 

There is the fact that Jesus was a prophet. 
Being a prophet, He foretold the future. And 
He foretold the future in such language, or with 
the use of such imagery, not necessarily as He 
himself was capable of, as in the case of other 
prophets, but as would best convey the spiritual 
facts of the future to the minds and consciences 


of His hearers. 


First of all, He was a prophet. But that needs 
no proving. Next, being a prophet, He foretold 
the future. For the latest discussion of this 
statement, turn to another new book, Zhe 
Unfinished Symphony of the Rev. Hugh FaLconer, 
B.D. (Duckworth; 6s.). We have for some time 
been laying much emphasis on the fact that the 
Hebrew prophet was a ‘forth-teller.’ Foremost of 
all, says Mr. Fatconer, he was a fore-teller. 
And he quotes the great authority of SMEND in 
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favour of it: ‘I take it that Smend is entirely right 
when he says that “in Amos and his successors 
prophecy (in the sense of pre-vision) is the starting- 
point of their whole discourse and action ; all new 
knowledge which they preach comes to them 
from the action of Jehovah which they foretell. 
Consequently the greatness of a prophet ts to be 
gathered from the measure in which he foresees the 
ature, ae 

Now Jesus was the greatest of the prophets. 
Therefore, if SmMenp is right, He foresaw the 
future as no one else foresaw it. And, foreseeing, 
He foretold it. But He had to foretell it as His 
hearers were able to receive it. Well, we know 
something of the men His hearers were; we know 
something about their upbringing and their out- 
look ; and we may safely conclude that it was not 
possible for human language to convey to them 
the spiritual kernel of the teaching without mis- 
understanding as to its external envelope—its times 
and its seasons. 

But it does not follow that Jesus Himself was 
mistaken. If we say that He was mistaken, our 
conclusion is drawn, not from the facts before us, 
but from other considerations. Dr. Morrart, con- 
fining himself to the eschatological teaching, is 
able to say: ‘ We cannot doubt that Jesus Himself 
must have looked through such forms and beyond 


them even as He employed them.’ 


And now comes the significant thing. Why 
did our Lord say anything about the future if He 
knew that it would be misunderstood? The 
answer is that the revelation of the future was His 
business as a prophet. More than it had ever been 
the business of any prophet before Him, it was His 
business to reveal the future. For He had come 
And he could not make it 
*without in some degree making it known. For 

the making of it was to be, not His own immediate 
act, but the work of His disciples. And He 
knew that they would not misunderstand it 


to make the future. 


always. 


He knew that they would not misunderstand it 


Did St. Paul misunderstand it? Turn 


once more to a new book. The Rev. A. L. 


always. 


LitLEy has published a volume of sermons on 
The Soul of St. Paul (Griffiths; 3s. 6d. net). He 
believes that St. Paul misunderstood. But, he 
says, ‘within the brief ‘period of his ministry St. 
Paul had abandoned his apocalyptic hope of a 
visible advent, abandoned it, no doubt, because he 
had come to feel how much greater than any such 
magical transformation of the visible order could 
be, was the silent transformation which from his 
own experience he knew that the Spirit of Christ 
was effecting, and would increasingly accomplish, 
in and through the hearts of men.’ 


And not only did our Lord know that His words 
would not be misunderstood always. He knew also 
that by such teaching as was at first misunderstood, 
and had to be searched into, that its meaning might 
appear, had the revelation of God been made from 
the beginning. Canon WINTERBOTHAM has taken 
us to the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
him there a little. The triumphant chapter is the 
eleventh, the chapter which contains the Roll-call 
of Faith. What is it that is singled out as at once 


source and evidence of the heroic in these heroes ? 


Let us detain 


It is the fact that they were ever kept looking for 
something beyond their present attainment. And 
when did they at last obtain the fulness of insight 
and enjoyment of the promises of God? Not in 
this life. ‘These all died in faith, not having 
received the promises, but having seen them afar 
off, and were persuaded of them and embraced 
them.’ It is the bravest word that this Epistle 
contains. We think there is no braver or truer 
word (apart from the words of Jesus) to be found 
in all the Scriptures. 


The truest, we say, as well as the bravest. For 
Abraham was not misled when he went out to find 
a country on the other side of the River, though 
afterwards he learned to look for a city which hath 
foundations whose builder and maker is God. 
And if there are ‘some rare spirits’ among us 
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still who sing our great hymn of praise, and joy- 
fully say, ‘We believe that Thou shalt come,’ it 
does not mean that they are misled. In his new 
volume, entitled Christus Crucifixus (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 6s.), the Principal of the Clergy School 
in Leeds has no hesitation in joining the smail 
band of expectants. Mr. Simpson takes the words 
of Frances HAVERGAL, ‘our modern 
English St. Cecilia,’ and makes them his own; 
and he knows that as he makes them his own, 
and that fervently, he is not misled: 


RIDLEY 


Thou art coming, O my Saviour, 
Thou art coming, O my King, 

In Thy beauty all-resplendent, 

In Thy glory ail-transcendent ; 
Well may we rejoice and sing ; 

Coming! In the opening east 
Herald brightness slowly swells ; 

Coming! O my glorious Priest, 


Hear we not Thy golden bells? 


In the article in the L£xpositor by Canon 
WINTERBOTHAM, to which reference has just been 
made, there is an interesting exposition of a 
familiar and important verse in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. It is the verse, ‘We behold . . . Jesus, 
because of the suffering of death crowned with 
glory and honour, that by the grace of God he 
should taste death for every man’ (2°). 


‘Crowned with glory and honour’—when? We 
have held—have we not all held hitherto ?—that 
the crowning took place at the Ascension. Canon 
WINTERBOTHAM holds that it took place at Pilate’s 
judgment-seat. 

‘What the author had before his mind’s eye 
was certainly not that “crown of pure gold” with 
which He was (figuratively speaking) crowned 
when He sat down at the right hand of God, 
King of kings and Lord of lords. It was 
obviously that other crown, of thorns, with which 
His mother, the Jewish Church, crowned Him in 
the day of His espousals—when He purchased to 
Himself the universal Church to be His bride for 
ever. What the sacred writer saw was Jesus as 
Pilate led Him forth wearing the crown of thorns 
and the robe of mockery.’ And for proof of it 
Canon WINTERBOTHAM refers his reader to the 
original Greek. 


And what is the advantage? The advantage is 
that ‘no conceivable “glory and honour” could 
ever come near to the moral dignity of that 
It may be that ‘all the 
crowns of empire meet upon that brow’ in heaven 
above. But it is the moral splendour, the spzritual 


dignity, of the Redeemer which must hold and 


supreme self-sacrifice.’ 


fascinate every Christian eye, and that shines out 
resplendent in the Crucifixion. 


Taoism, its Christian Wffinities and ite Defects. 


By THE Rev. P. J. Maciacan, M.A., D.PHIL., SwaTow. 


Ie 


What is Tao? 


THERE are other passages which might be quoted 
to illustrate the metaphysical meaning of Tao ; but 
I do not know that they would add much to the 
light or glimmering of light we may have already 
gained. If, then, we ask what did Lao-tsze mean 


by Tao, it must be admitted that the answer 
cannot be very definite. We may almost be inclined 
to take up Lao-tsze’s own words and say, ‘ How 
vague! how confused! How confused! how vague!’ 

It may perhaps help us to notice some of the 
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various translations that have been given by eminent 
scholars of this word Tao and its companion Teh. 
Our Classic, ¢.g., has been called by Julien, ‘ Le Livre 
de la Voie et de la Vertu.’ If I may revert to a 
distinction I have already indicated, ‘way’ and 
‘virtue’ are rather what the words Tao and Teh may 
mean than what Lao-tsze means by them. For it 
is quite true that Tao means ‘way,’ in the literal 
sense of a road to be walked on; and in any 
description of the psychological genesis of Lao-tsze’s 
doctrine, the mental process by which he came to 
it, this primary meaning of Tao might have to be 
taken into account. But in translating the Classic, 
while we might make ‘way’ fit in with Lao-tsze’s 
practical philosophy, and the use in the New Testa- 
ment of ‘the way’ for Christianity is an interest- 
ing parallel, we should find it difficult to make it 
carry for us all the metaphysical meaning that Lao- 
tsze puts into Tao. 

Professor Parker suggests ‘providence’ and ‘grace’ 
as a translation for Tao and Teh. This translation 
too suits some passages, as, ¢.g., where we are told 
that ‘the Providence of Heaven is to take from 
abundance, to make up what is enough’ (77, 
Parker’s trans.). But even here ‘ Providence’ may 
easily suggest to us more of knowledge and purpose 
than we have any right to attribute to Lao-tsze’s 
Tao. And in other passages ‘Providence’ as a trans- 
lation for Tao will not fit at all. We can hardly 
intelligibly speak of ‘possessing Providence’ or 
‘undergoing instruction in Providence’ or ‘being 
good hands at Providence’ and ‘using it to educate 
the people.’ Again, several*authorities have sug- 
gested ‘nature’—natura naturans, as they explain, 
not zatura naturata, as the equivalent of Tao. 
Professor Legge demurs, but on grounds that are 
hardly relevant or adequate. It may be that, as he 
Says, 2atura naturans is a figure of speech, mere 
barbarous phraseology. It may be that Tao never 
had such a signification (z.e. lexically). But when he 
admits that the term ‘nature’ is handy and ‘often 
fits so appropriately into a version,’ he has granted 
probably as much as any one would care to claim. 
Legge himself shows good reason for declining to 
translate Tao, and seeking only to associate with it 
Lao-tsze’s ideas. Accordingly following, as he says, 
chap. 25 of the Classic, he speaks of Tao as ‘the 
spontaneously operating cause of all movement in 
the phenomena of the Universe.’ This, I think, is 
true as far as it goes. I fail, however, to follow 
Legge when he goes on to say of this spontaneously 


operating cause, ‘The Tao isa phenomenon ; not a 
positive being, but a mode of being.’ 

Looking for ourselves at the passages we have 
had before us, we may say, I think, as much as this. 
(1) Tao is Lao-tsze’s ultimate metaphysical prin- 
ciple. There is no room for any other existence 
superior to or even co-ordinate with Tao. (2) Tao 
is the origin of this world of definite things and is 
immanent in all things, their essence. (There is no 
means of determining the question which may occur 
to us, whether Tao is all in the things in which it is 
immanent, or whether there is unexhausted over- 
plus of Tao. not yet coined into visible and tangible 
objects). (3) Yet Tao is not, or is not only, the 
indefinite stuff (éAy) of which things are the definite 
modes. It is, if I may borrow the terms, force as 
well as matter, operative in all that goes on. 
(4) When we seek to define it, it eludes us ; it is the 
perfect indefiniteness of which nothing can be 
said ; it may be called Pure Being, only inasmuch 
as it is not inactive it is rather Pure Becoming. 
(5) It is Pure Being endowed with the appar- 
ently inherent tendency to become, or to give rise 
to, this world of definite things, and then to 
operate in these things as in fact we find them 
operating. If it is necessary to venture a transla- 
tion of these key words Tao and Teh, I would 
render them by ‘spontaneity’ and ‘spontaneous 
action.’ Lao-tsze himself says, ‘Man takes as his 
law the Earth: the Earth takes as its law Heaven: 
Heaven takes as its law Tao: Tao takes as its law 
Spontaneity’: or as Legge gives it, ‘its being what 
it is.’ : 

Before passing on to discuss other aspects of 
Lao-tsze’s thought, I should like to pause here, and 
from the standpoint of the Christian missionary 
consider what we already have before us. My 
subject is ‘Taoism, its Christian Affinities and its 
Defects.’ I shall not delay to point out in detail 
the defects of Tao as the ultimate principle of 
existence, its poverty, for instance, as vague and 
indeed unknowable, compared with the infinite 
wealth of that spiritual principle whom we call 
God. It is more agreeable and more profitable to 
look at what I have called the Christian affinities 
of Taoism. I begin with this as the most obvious 
point, that Lao-tsze is in earnest in his search for 
unity. He must think back and back, behind 
things, behind even what his fellows called God, to 
find the root of the universe. And if affirming 
Tao as his ultimate principle Lao-tsze dethrones 
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Ti, I demur to his being on that account accused 
of atheism or suspected of irreligion. No doubt 
with an indefinable and unknowable ultimate you 
can have only a very attenuated religious life. 
What Lao-tsze has to say of man’s conscious and 
deliberate relation to Tao we shall see soon. Here 
let us recognize that it is ‘not loss, or that it is at 
least final gain, to have sublated and taken out of 
the way a limited God, a mere disposer of events, 
a deistic God supreme but not ultimate, and so not 
absolutely supreme, who as a particular Being 
makes up along with subordinate spirits and the 
world of visible things the universe as we know it— 
to have a God of this kind taken out of the way in 
favour of some form of Monism. For Taoism is in 
intention monistic. Of Tao are all things, and 
Tao is in and works through all. No doubt Lao- 
tsze admits, as we shall see, in men and, I think, 
even in nature, the occurrence of acts and processes 
which are not in accordance with Tao, and which 
therefore imply in their subjects some distinction 
from Tao. This is not consistent in a strict 
Monism; but can any Monism be consistent? At 
any rate in Tao, the origin of all things and the im- 
manent principle in all, we have a possible basis for 
a doctrine of God not only more philosophical but 
aiso more truly religious than the Deism—perhaps 
we should rather coin a word and say the Spiritism 
—which in Lao-tsze’s mind it displaced. 

I have said that we may find in Lao-tsze’s 
doctrine of Tao a basis for a doctrine of God. Let 
it be frankly recognized that there is no use search- 
ing the Zao Teh King for any encouragement to 
attribute to Tao any of the attributes of conscious- 
ness. Is it at all possible, then, to raise Tao in 
moral and religious value? in short, to metamor- 
phose Tao into God? I have spoken of Christian 
affinities. I would suggest here as a more fitting 
term for what I mean ‘susceptibilities.’ We have 
already noted in Lao-tsze something like intellec- 
tual dissatisfaction with his conclusion in Tao when 
he says, ‘I do not know whose son it is.’ Now, if I 
were speaking with a disciple of Lao-tsze, I think 
that I would fasten on this point of the inadequacy 
of Tao as ultimate principle, an inadequacy which 
Lao-tsze seems himself to feel. Tao does not 
explain itself. It is still inevitable that we put the 
question, ‘Whence is it?’ ‘Whose son is it?’ And 
not explaining itself it fails also to explain other 
things. Ifitis an answer to their ‘whence,’ it is no 
answer to their ‘why.’ I should then make use of 


the other meanings of the word Tao, which means 
‘way ’ certainly, but which also means ‘reason’ and 
‘speech.’ And I would ask the Taoist why he drops 
these higher meanings and their spiritual implica- 
tions. J would try to induce him to discard the 
negations of his Tao, and to approximate to that 
Christian Taoism which we have in our Chinese 
Version of St. John’s Gospel, ‘In the beginning 
was Tao, and Tao was with God, and Tao was God. 
All things were made by Tao, and without Tao was 
not anything made that hath been made’—a Tao- 
ism which gives us a richer conception of Tao and 
of Ti, and a truer and more satisfying relation 
between them. 

This illustrates what I mean by the Christian 
susceptibilities of Taoism, the occurrence of words 
and phrases which are not originally of any Chris- 
tian sense—as unqualified, unknowable, Tao is not 
Christian—but which are in some measure patient 
of a Christian interpretation, or may be deflected to 
Christian uses. In spite of an appearance of 
sophistry and a real danger, perhaps, of sophistical 
abuse, this is, I think, a legitimate apologetic 
method; and, if Iam not mistaken, we can discover 
instances of its use in the early Christian apologists 
in their dealings both with Jews and with pagans. 
Perhaps even St. John’s use of the term Logos is a 
case in point of the Christian appropriation, with 
apologetic intent, of a current philosophical term, 
and its deflection to a greater or less extent from 
its current philosophical meaning. I know that 
this apologetic procedure seems to some persons 
not only sophistical but also dangerous to the purity 
of Christian thought; and such persons would point 
to St. John’s adaptation of the term Logos as the 
beginning of what they call the disastrous Helleniz- 
ing of Christianity. I confess that I am not so 
convinced of the disastrous character of that process, 
and that I think reasons can be found for a more 
favourable judgment of it, still short of accepting 
as sacrosanct the theological determinations of the 
early Councils, if we are more thoroughgoing in 
our doctrine of Providence and in our belief in the 
guidance of the Spirit of Truth. And I venture to 
suggest whether as Christianity in its extension 
through the world and its persistence through the 
ages is brought into contact with various phases of 
thought, its adoption and adaptation of the terms 
in which great thinkers have expressed their im- 
perfect solutions of the riddle of existence, is not 
part of that enrichment of the city of God of which 
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we read in the words, ‘They shall bring the honour 
and the glory of the nations into it.’ 

I apologize for this digression and make haste to 
return to Lao-tsze. I have begun with what is 
most abstruse, his metaphysic, because, as his first 
chapter has hinted to us, it is one of his glories as 
a thinker that his metaphysic determines all his 
thinking. If one were to seek to contrast him with 
the other great master of Chinese thought, Con- 
fucius, it might be said with as much truth as 
epigrams usually have, that while Confucius is a 
moralist, Lao-tsze is a philosopher. Only if we put 
it in this way we must beware of thinking that the 
moral interest is any less strong in Lao-tsze than it 
is in Confucius. The Zao Teh King is singularly 
devoid of biographical detail; but Lao-tsze gives us 
a hint or two even there of the impulse that urged 
him to think. I shall not yield to the temptation 
of trying to construct ‘a conjectural history’ of 
Lao-tsze’s thought. Still we may remind ourselves 
of the circumstances of his age. It was the time 
of the decay of the Chou supremacy, a time of de- 
cadence and of political and social disorder. From 
the more historical notices which we have of the 
state of things in the time of Confucius, we can tell 
pretty well what it must have been in the time of 
Lao-tsze, some fifty years earlier. As in all such 
times of social disintegration men were driven back 
on themselves. There were those who withdrew 
from the turmoil; and so we have the recluses of 
whom we have glimpses in the Confucian Analects, 
and more imaginary descriptions in the writings of 
Chwang-tsze. In them we see one effect of that 
social disorder and unsettlement which, acting on a 
different mind, compelled Lao-tsze to seek a remedy 
for its ills and so made him a philosopher—a philo- 
sopher who, if the accounts we have of him are to 
be trusted, finally acknowledged defeat by mysteri- 
ously withdrawing from the ken of that and every 
future age through the Western Pass. 

For this state of moral and political decay both 
Lao-tsze and Confucius propounded their remedies. 
Confucius represents the conservative reaction. 
The method of Confucius, which he practised so 
far as he could individually and officially, and which 
he urged the rulers of his time to adopt, was to 
revive and reinforce the institutions and cere- 
monies of what he looked back to as the Golden 
Age of Chinese History. It is related that Con- 
fucius once went to visit Lao-tsze to question him 
on the subject of ceremonies. Lao-tsze replied to 


him, ‘The men about whom you talk are dead, and 
their bones are mouldered to dust; only their 
words are left. Put away your proud air and many 
desires, your insinuating habit and wild will. They 
are of no advantage to you. This is all I have to tell 
you.” Whatever we may think of the historicity of 
the anecdote, it accurately enough reflects Lao-tsze’s 
standpoint. He will have nothing to do with the 
artificial resurrection of a past age by the reimposi- 
tion of traditional rules and ceremonies. Neither 
the dead hand of the past, no, nor any external rule 
whatever, must be imposed on the spontaneous life 
of the present. 

Yet it might almost be thought that dependence 
on the past was an invariable feature of Chinese 
thought. For Lao-tsze, too, has his Golden Age 
to which he looks back, in an antiquity more dis- 
tant even than that which Confucius was fain to 
recall. His Golden Age is the age of instinctive 
morality, the gradual loss of which he more than 
once deplores. ‘In the highest antiquity the 
people did not know that there were their rulers. 
In the next age they loved them and praised them. 
In the next they feared them. In the next they 
despised them. ‘Thus it was that when faith in 
the Tao was deficient in the rulers, a want of faith 
in them ensued in the people’ (17). ‘When the 
great Tao ceased to be observed, benevolence and 
righteousness came into vogue. Then appeared 
wisdom and shrewdness, and there ensued great 
hypocrisy. When harmony no longer prevailed 
throughout the six kinships, filial sons found their 
manifestation ; when the states and clans fell into 
disorder, loyal ministers appeared’ (chap. 18). 
‘Thus it was that when Tao was lost, cts attributes 
(Teh) appeared ; when 7z¢s attributes (Teh) were 
lost, benevolence appeared; when benevolence 
was lost, righteousness appeared ; and when right- 
eousness was lost, the proprieties appeared.’ So 
then the Golden Age to which Lao-tsze looks back © 
is that highest antiquity before Tao was lost, the 
age of instinctive morality when goodness did not 
know ‘itself as goodness, and so the separate 
virtues were not distinguished. You will have - 
noticed Lao-tsze’s suggestion that the emergence 
of some evil is needed to call forth its opposite 
good. Lao-tsze, however, would not say felix 
culpa, but rather virtus infelix. The whole de- 
velopment is for him degeneration. So far does 
he carry this thought, that he would have us cut off 
our sageness, benevolence, and wisdom to attain 
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our true life. If we take his words strictly, it might 
even seem that to him the remotest antiquity is 
the time of Tao without z¢s attributes (Teh)—for it 
was only when Tao was lost that its attributes 
appeared—the time of spontaneity without spon- 
taneous action, which is, I should suppose, about 
as near as One can get to-the idea of pure potenti- 
ality, a primitive Nirvana from which we have 
fallen. At any rate, in this calling forth of good 
by its corresponding evil, Lao-tsze had before him 
a concrete case of the law of association of con- 
tradictories, and this law of thought no doubt had 
its own influence in Lao-tsze’s thinking, suggesting 
undeveloped unity as origin and in a sense as 
goal, or justifying the adoption of such a sugges- 
tion. He had the law clearly before him, for in 
his second chapter we read, ‘ Existence and non- 


existence give birth the one to the idea of the other; 
difficulty and ease produce the one the idea of the 
other: so with length and shortness, height anc 
lowness, the musical notes and tones, the being 
before and behind. Therefore,’ continues Lao- 
tsze in his abrupt way, ‘therefore the Sage 
manages affairs without doing anything, and con- 
veys his instructions without the use of speech.’ 
The link of connexion is this. Anything positive 
is accompanied by its inevitable shadow. It is 
better, therefore, to abide in the indefinite, ze. the 
instinctive life, and not advance to the definiteness 
of a life of deliberation and regulation. That this 
is the connexion is made more evident by Lao- 
tsze’s next paragraph, which holds up for our imita- 


tion the quiet processes of nature. 
(Zo be continued.) 


She Great Ceré Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF REVELATION. 


REVELATION XX. 12. 


‘And I saw the dead, the great and the smail, stand- 
ing before the throne; and books were opened: and 
another book was opened, which is the book of life: 
and the dead were judged out of the things which were 
written in the books, according to their works.’—R.V. 


INTRODUCTION. 


This verse belongs to the sixth of the visions 
described in these chapters. It is the vision of 
the Last Judgment. And although it occupies 
only five verses (201/15), it contains all that the 
Apocalyptic writer has to say about that great 
assize which is to follow the resurrection. There 
is no more impressive picture even in this book 
where such pictures abound. It says so little, and 
yet allis said. The throne, dazzling with the white- 
ness of the Divine purity; the Judge, reverently 
indicated, but not named; the: whole material 
fabric of the universe gone, fled, so that there are 
not even rocks which men may call upon to fall 
on them; ‘the dead, the great and the small, 
standing before the throne,’ and, besides, nothing 
but the books in which their works are written, 
and that other book, the Book of Life.? 

1C, A, Scott, The Book of the Revelation, p. 298. 


The subject is the Judgment of the Dead. It 
may be treated in four parts: (1) the subjects of 
the judgment; (2) the ground of the judgment ; 
(3) the evidence ; (4) the acquittal. 


Ib 
THE SUBJECTS OF THE JUDGMENT. 


‘I saw the dead,’ says the Seer, ‘the great and 
the small, standing before the throne.’ It is often 
said that this judgment is a judgment of the wicked 
only, and therefore only for condemnation. But 
the context suggests that the judgment is extended 
to all humanity; and only in that sense can the 
wording of the passage itself be taken. The phrase 
‘the great and the small,’ which is of frequent 
occurrence in the Apocalypse, is a synonym for 
all men (except where it is expressly limited, 
rri8).2 ‘The dead, small and great, will stand 
before God; ad// will stand, all the righteous, as 
well as all the wicked, from the Apostles down- 
wards. St. Paul is very express upon the fact that 
he himself will be judged, ‘‘He that judgeth me 
is the Lord” (1 Co 4#). “Who will render to 
every man according to his deeds: to them who 

2 [bid, p. 299. 
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by patient continuance: in well-doing seek for 
glory and honour and immortality, eternal life” 
(Rom 2°"). ‘For we must all appear before the 
judgment-seat of Christ; that every one may 
receive the things done in his body” (2 Co 5?®). 
Again, Rom 141°, ‘We shall all stand before the 
judgment-seat of Christ.” ‘The Lord Jesus Christ, 
who shall judge the quick and the dead at his 
appearing and his kingdom” (2 Ti 4?).’4 

Why are only the dead mentioned? Why not 
the living? Swete thinks it is because they form so 
insignificant a minority ; but he suggests also that 
the omission may be due to the fact that the keen 
interest which the first generation had felt in the 
bearing of the Parousia upon the living (1 Th 
413-14) had abated before the end of the century. 

The dead are all there, whatever their condition 
on earth may have been, ‘from the Pro-consul, as 
that official was often reminded by Christians who 
appeared before him, down to the meanest slave.’ 


‘In that great judgment-day the difference of sizes among 
human lives, of which we make so much, passes away, and 
all human beings, in simple virtue of their human quality, 
are called to face the everlasting righteousness. The child 
and the greybeard, the scholar and the boor, however their 
lives may have been separated here, they come together 
there. It is upon the moral ground that the most separated 
souls must always meet. All may be good: all may be 
‘bad; therefore before Him whose nature is the decisive 
touchstone of goodness and badness in every nature which is 
laid before it all, souls of all the generations of mankind may 
be assembled. The only place where all can meet, and every 
soul claim its relationship with every other soul, is before 
the throne of God. The Father’s presence alone furnishes 
the meeting-place for all the children, regardless of differ- 
ences of age or wisdom.’ ? 

‘What is meant by standing before God? We are apt 
to picture to ourselves a great dramatic scene, host beyond 
host, rank behind rank, the millions who have lived upon 
the earth, all standing crowded together in the indescribable 
presence of One who looks not merely at the mass, but at 
the individual, and sees through the whole life and character 
of every single soul. The picture is sublime, and it is what 
the words of St. John are intended to suggest. But we 
must get behind the picture to its meaning. The picture 
must describe not one scene only, but the whole nature and 
condition of the everlasting life. The souls of men in the 
eternal world are always ‘‘standing before God.” And 
what does that mean? We understand at once if we con- 
sider that that before which a man stands is the standard, or 
test, or source of judgment for his life. Every soul that 
counts itself capable of judgment and responsibility stands 
in some presence by which the nature of its judgment is 


1M. F. Sadler, Zhe Revelation of Sh Sohn the Divine, 


Pp. 259. 
? Phillips Brooks, Zwesty Sermons, p. 60. 


decreed. The higher the presence, the loftier and greater, 
though often the more oppressed and anxious, is the life. 
A weak man, who wants to shirk the seriousness and 
anxiety of life, goes down into some lower chamber and 
stands before some baser judge, whose standard will be 
less exacting. A strong, ambitious man presses up from 
judgment-room to judgment-room, and is not satisfied with 
meeting any standard perfectly so long as there is any higher 
standard which he has not faced.’ 


Ld, 


THE GROUND OF THE JUDGMENT. 


‘The dead were judged . . . according to their 
works.’ So it is a judgment according to works, 
according to the things dome in the body, which 
no doubt includes the things spoken and thought. 
And a judgment according to works is clearly 
taught in all the Scriptures—in the Gospels 
(Mt 1627 and parallels), by Paul (Ro 14-2, 
1 Co 45, 2 Co 51, Gal 67), and John (5%, 
Rev 20 18), But there is also another doctrine 
taught—that salvation is granted to faith, and to 
faith only. How are these two doctrines to be 
reconciled ? 

The fundamental grace, says Godet, is that of 
the forgiveness of sins, and it presupposes no other 
moral condition than faith only. But this immense 
act of grace is no sooner granted by God, and 
accepted by man, than there results from it a new 
task, with the responsibility which attaches to it. 
This is the work of sanctification; the renewal of 
the life in the likeness of Christ. And this is the 
work, according to which the believer will one day 
be judged. Godet recalls by way of illustration 
the Parable of the Unmerciful Servant.4 

And this is in accordance with reason and 
experience. In this world men are judged 
according to their works. I believe it to be true, 
says Dr. Salmon, that Nature never forgives: the 
utmost indulgence she bestows is often to post- 
pone the execution of her penalty. In this life 
the rewards for what is well done are duly paid, 
the punishment for what is done ill strictly exacted. 
And what the Bible says is that the same principle 
is followed in the future life.® 

At the same time, judgments in this life are not 
always unetring, or always passed on good 
grounds; and St. John is probably making a 

3 Ibid. p. 60. 


4. Godet, Studies on the New Testament, p: 179. 
° G, Salmon, in Contenrporary Pulpit, 2nd ser. i. 140. 
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contrast as well as a comparison. He knows that 
Cesar has a throne, and that men are made great 
or small by standing before that throne, but he 
objects to the ground upon which judgment is 
given. Men are given their places without 
reference to character; they are not judged 
according to their works. Their position is often 
determined by arbitrary circumstances—family, 
name, wealth, influence. He sees men _ stand 
before a new throne, before a tribunal guided by 
other principles. Many of the first become last, 
and many of the last become first. ‘Tiberius, 
Caligula, Nero, were at the top of the list in the 
old society ; in the new they are very near the 
end of it—only saved from being quite at the end 
by the imputation of insanity. And, in the place 
of honour which was held by Tiberius and 
Caligula and Nero, stands many a despised slave, 
many a deformed outcast—outcast by reason of 
his deformity, many a poor invalid considered 
unfit for survival, and whom the old world’s 
chariot had passed, contemptuous, by.’? 

‘A friend of mine who had travelled in America told me 
that he once heard Colonel Ingersoll lecture on the Last 
Judgment. That blasphemous atheist described with all 
the brilliant sarcasm which he possesses the last dread scene, 
and pictured different characters coming up to receive their 
sentence. First there came one who had ever helped his 
neighbour, who in life had done all that he could to make 
the world brighter and happier ; and Jesus, the Supreme 
Judge, asked him if he believed the story of Eve and the 
rib; and on replying in the negative, sentenced him to 
eternal damnation ; and so on with a number of characters. 
Then there came a defalcating bank director, who had 
broken the heart of the widow and ruined the orphan by 
his dishonesty and hypocrisy; but he believed this story, 
and so was rewarded with eternal happiness. Ingersoll’s 
caricature is more than a caricature ; it is a wilful lie.’? 


1U 2 
THE EVIDENCE. 


‘And books were opened.’ The imagery is 
evidently suggested by Daniel’s vision of judgment 
(7°): ‘Thousand thousands ministered unto him, 
and ten thousand times ten thousand stood before 
him; the judgment was set, and the books were 
opened.’ The idea of a special book of life is to 
be found in the same prophet (121): ‘At the same 
time thy people shall be delivered, every one that 
shall be found written in the book’; but this figure 


1G, Matheson, Sidelights from Patmos, p. 238. 
2. S. Lunn, in Chréstéan World Pulpit, xxxvii. 279. 


can be traced much further back. You will 
remember the passionate intercession of Moses for 
his people (Ex 32%"): ‘If thou wilt not forgive 
their sin, blot me, I pray thee, out of the book 
that thou hast written.’ And not to speak of 
some passages in the. prophets, which speak of 
‘those that are written among the living’ (Is 43, 
Ezk 13°), one of the imprecations in the 69th 
Psalm (v.78) is, ‘Let them be blotted out of 
the book of life, and not be written with the 
righteous.’ These Old Testament passages illus- 
trate the meaning of our Lord’s promise (Rev 3°) 
to him that overcometh: ‘I will not blot out his 
name out of the book of life, but I will confess his 
name before my Father and before his angels.’ 
St. John is not the only New Testament writer 
who has adopted this language. St. Luke (1020) 
records our Lord’s words to the seventy disciples 
when they returned successful from their mission, 
‘In this rejoice not that the spirits are subject unto 
you, but rather rejoice because your names are 
written in heaven.’ The Epistle to the Hebrews 
(128) speaks of ‘the general assembly and church of 
the firstborn which are written in heaven’; and in 
the Epistle to the Philippians (4°) St. Paul has the 
very phrase, ‘Clement also, with other of my fellow- 
labourers, whose names are in the book of life.’ ® 

Before considering what books are opened, 
notice that they ave opened, that it is an open 
judgment. ‘This,’ says Mozley, ‘is the great char- 
acteristic of future judgment. It does not leave 
the subject of punishment uncertain, so that a man 
does not know what he is punished for. All is 
open and ‘plain dealing. We are told the reason 
of everything. We naturally connect a future 
judgment with a revelation of sin. The court isan 
open court; the proceedings are proclaimed, the 
charges are published, and the dead are judged out 
of the things that are written in the books. It 
would seem to be a kind of Magna Charta of 
the next world, that nothing shall be done without 
making known the grounds on which it is done. 
It is a transparent world; justice is a public 
justice, and proclaims its sentence upon the 
house-tops. The whole congregation of God’s 
creatures is made a witness to it—confirms and 
ratifies the great work of divine reward and 
punishment, and stamps the impress of conscience 
upon it.’4 

3G. Salmon, in Zhe Contemporary Pulpit, p. 129. 

4 J. B. Mozley, Sermons Parochial and Occasional, p. 337. 
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The books that are opened may be taken as the 
records of man’s works wherever they may be 
found, although Augustine is probably right when 
he says that there is supposed to be a separate 
record for every man. 

I. The Book of Nature.— Paul says: ‘ The invisible 
things of God are clearly seen, being understood 
(or interpreted) by the things that are made, even 
his eternal power and Godhead, so that they (the 
heathen) are without excuse.’ Yet Paganism had 
its birth and grew up under the glowing presence 
of God, to the wretched moral extremity portrayed 
by history, and of which things it is a shame to 
speak. Pantheism, which makes God and nature 
one, robbing him of personality after infecting him 
with sin; Deism, which smites away providence 
and makes the world a God-forsaken machine ; 
Atheism, the conclusion of ‘the fool’ ; Agnosticism, 
the label of the man who claims to know nothing 
about any God,—must all be judged for their 
godless reputation by this book of nature, which 
protests by day and by night against their degrading 
doctrines.! 


“You know that trees, by virtue of certain marks inscribed 
upon the inner surface of them, reveal the number of years 
they have been growing. Here, say, is a majestic oak ; it 
has stood the breezes of a thousand years; at last the 
lightning flash, the sweep of the hurricane, or the stroke of 
the woodman’s axe fells it and snaps it in twain. What does 
the eye catch sight of? A series of circles marked upon the 
inner surface of the trunk, each circle lying outside the other, 
of different degrees of thickness, and different shades of 
colour. And what a story have we there! The number of 
those circles marked upon the trunk tells the number of years 
that oak has been growing. Here is one circle thinner than 
its neighbour, of less decided colour—it teaches us that that 
year, in the history of the oak, was a year of drought, when 
the windows of heaven refused to open and the floods declined 
to come, and the life was checked and stunted. Side by side 
with it is another, thicker than its fellows, of more decided 
colour. That tells us that that year in the history of the 
tree was a year of the fulness of moisture, when the windows 
of heaven were opened, and the floods came, and the life of 
the tree waxed strong and lusty. All these years the oak 
has stood with all these secrets in its heart. At last the time 
of discovery comes. Then the instructed eye can see that 
all the time the oak has been writing out upon itself for us 
to read the history of years.” 


2. The Book of Revelation—This is not the 
Apocalypse simply, but the whole Bible. For the 
whole Bible is an apocalypse or revelation. Our 

1A. W. Ringland, in The Homiletic Review, xvii. 37. 


2S. D. F.- Salmond, in Zhe Christian World Pulpit, 
Xxxiv. 265. 


Lord said, ‘He that rejecteth me,‘and receiveth not 
my words, hath one that judgeth him: the word 
that I have spoken, the same shall judge him in 
the last day.’ That word is contained in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. In 
the Old Testament we find the Law. Its sum is 
‘Cursed is every one that continueth not in all 
things which are written in the book of the law to 
do them.’ In the New Testament we find the 
gospel. Its sum is ‘Christ hath redeemed us from 
the curse of the law, being made a curse for us.’ ® 
3. The Book of Memory.—A perfect memory will 
accompany judgment. This will not seem incred- 
ible to those who reflect upon the phenomena of 
the decays and revivals of memory in this life. 
Read the chapter in Locke (Ox the Understanding) 
to which he gives the name of ‘Retention. A 
section in that chapter is headed ‘ Ideas fade in the 
Memory.’ They leave no more footsteps, says the 
philosopher, than shadows flying over fields of 
corn. They are like children of our youth who 
die before. us—‘like the tombs to which we are 
approaching, where, though the brass and marble 
remain, yet the inscriptions are effaced by time, 
and the imagery fades away ’—like pictures laid on 
in fading colours. Yet there are revivals of memory, 
to which Locke does not refer, which are more 
wonderful by far. The fields of memory at some 
magic touch give back again all the lights and 
shadows which have ever swept across their surface. 
The children of memory rise again from their graves, 
and wander in without warning into the once 
familiar rooms which they have long ceased to 
visit. The canvas of memory is retouched by 
some artist whose skill restores the tints which had 
faded away. ‘The colours of memory are like those 
in Egyptian halls, long concealed by sand, but 
fresh as if they had just come from the painter’s 
hand when the drifted heaps are blown away.4 
‘Some accident often brings up to our remembrance events 
or conversations of times long gone by, which had been 
absent from our minds for years. A statement made by the 
late Admiral Beaufort has been often quoted, He was rescued 
from drowning and reanimated after he had for some time 
lost consciousness. He stated that in the last few moments 
of consciousness a host of long-buried memories had suddenly 
started into life, and that he seemed in these few moments 
to peruse the history of his whole past life. I think it is too 


much to assume, as has sometimes been done, that this is 
the ordinary experience of drowning persons, but we cannot 


°C, Jerdan, Pastures of Tender Grass, p. 424. 
*'W. Alexander, The Great Question, p- 96. 
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doubt that the book of our memories contains stored up 
materials for the account we have to render, and that when 
God brings each of us into judgment, He can make our 
own recollections bear witness to the truth of the secrets 
disclosed, and force us to own that it is we ourselves, and 
no others, whose history is laid open.’} 


4. The Book of Conscience.—But the book of 
memory is by itself not’ a source of judgment. 
There is a very common misconception on this 
point. It is quite safe to affirm that any man who 
has been able to do a bad deed without a twinge 
will, other things being equal, be able to remember 
it without a twinge. Surely perception is at least 
as vivid as memory ; if the actual sight of evil has 
failed to move, the mere remembrance of evil will 
move still less. Why is it, then, that in the 
dawning of moral conviction men shrink from 
memory—that even a Newman cries, ‘Remember 
not past years’? It is because another book has 
been opened—the book of conscience. If the 
book of memory were opened alone, it would be 
morally powerless, valueless ; its power lies in the 
volume below. What, then, is the influence which, 
according to St. John, is to open this underlying 
volume—this book of conscience? He tells us 
what it is in the preceding verse quite explicitly : 
‘I saw a great white throne, and him that sat on 
it, from whose face the earth and the heaven fled 
away ; and there was found no place for them.’ 
That which opens the book of conscience is the 
vision of the great white throne—the sight of an 
ideal of superhuman purity. Man will know his 
sin by Christ, not Christ by his sin; nothing but 
the blaze of the throne can teach him his own 
night.” 

Isaiah had a vision which revealed to him in the 
same moment the holiness of God and his own 
sinfulness. 


‘Let me give you one instance of the revival of what may 
be called the memory of conscience. 

‘Some sin committed years ago, long veiled over, perhaps 
deeply repented, perhaps really forgotten, turns up, by some 
extraordinary combination, in the infinite variety of human 
concerns, in a court of law. You are placed in the witness- 
box for torture worse than that of a wretch broken upon 
the wheel. An insolent master of the science of sarcasm 
plunges his steel into your soul, and turns it round in the 
wound until you writhe in agony. Then comes a question 
calling for exact recollection on your part of certain appar- 
ently minute circumstances, which intensify your shame, 
You say, and perhaps with truth, ‘I cannot remember.’ 


Then the master of the torture turns upon you, and fiercely 
says, ‘You do not remember ! I will make you remember.’ 
He is as good as his word. The night which you thought 
had faded away into the oblivion of eternity; the letter 
which you had tossed into the fire, that great keeper of 
secrets ;—you shall recall the exact point at which you noted 
the hand upon the clock, you shall respell every line scrawled 
with a trembling hand upon the paper. ‘The book shall be 
opened for you.’ 3 

5. The Book of Character.—This last book, which 
is the most difficult to read here, will be as plain 
to read as the others there. It is a book in two 
parts. One part is the record of all that has gone 
to make up our own character. The other is the 
record of all the influence we have had on the 
character of others. 

It may be said that impressions are so numerous 
and conflicting that they can yield no distinct 
picture hereafter. But we must not limit the 
capacity of the soul in this respect, in the presence 
of greater mysteries. In some sense, it may 
present, as it were, a continually fresh surface. A 
most apt illustration waits upon our thought drawn 
from the palimpsests found in the monasteries of 
Italy; parchments that, centuries ago, were in- 
scribed with the history or laws of heathen Rome, 
the edicts of persecuting emperors, or the annals of 
conquest. When the Church arose, the same parch- 
ments were used again to record the legends and 
prayers of the saints. Later still, they were put to 
further use in rehearsing the speculations of the 
schoolmen, or the revival of letters, yet presenting 
but one written surface. But modern science 
has learned to uncover these overlaid writings one 
after another, finding upon one surface the specula- 
tions of learning, the prayers of the Church, and 
the blasphemies of paganism. And so it may be 
with the tablets of the soul, written over and over 
again, but no writing ever effaced, they wait for the 
master-hand that shall uncover them to be read of 
all. What are these Apocalyptic books but records 
of our works printed upon our hearts? What are 
the books opened but man opened to himself ? 4 

Science has been showing us of late something of the force 
residing in the actinic rays of light, by which it transfers im- 
pressions from one object to another. Wherever light goes, 
it carries and leaves images. The trees mirror one another, 
and opposing mountains wear each the likeness of the other 
upon their rocky breasts. These fine properties in nature 


suggest corresponding probabilities in man. It is poor logic 
to accept these fresh miracles of nature that are being so often 


1G, Salmon, in Contemporary Pulpit, 2nd ser., 1. 133. 
2G, Matheson, Szdelights from Patmos, p. 242. 
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revealed, and hold that we have compassed man and his 
possibilities. If such a process as this is going on in the dull 
substances without, how much more surely is it going on in 
the soul. All contact leaves its mark.? 


Losr Days. 


The lost days of my life until to-day, 

What were they, could I see them on the street 
Lie as they fell? Would they be ears of wheat 
Sown once for food but trodden into clay? 

Or golden coins squandered and still to pay? 
Or drops of blood dabbling the guilty feet? 

Or such spilt water as in dreams must cheat 
The undying throats of Hell, athirst alway? 

I do not see them here ; but after death 

God knows I know the faces I shall see, 

Each one a murdered self, with low last breath, 
‘I am thyself,—what hast thou done to me?’ 
‘And I—and I—thyself,’ (lo! each one saith,) 
‘And thou thyself to all eternity !’ 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 
(House of Life, Sonnet 86). 


IV. 
THE Book oF LIFE. 


Tue best account of the ideas associated with the 
Book of Life will be found in an article under that 
title in the second volume of the ENcycLoPADIA 
or ReELicion and Eruics. In that article Dr. 
Alfred Jeremias of Leipzig shows that the idea 
of heavenly books is present in the religion of 
Babylonia, Egypt, Persia, India, China, and Islam. 
In the mythology of Babylon, reference is often 
made to the ‘tables of destiny,’ which probably 
refer to two heavenly tablets, on one of which were 
written the commands of the gods, on the other 
the records of the life of men. The idea of a 
reckoning kept in heaven of men’s deeds fre- 
quently occurs in the Apocryphal literature. ‘The 
suggestion of such a reckoning may have come 
from the roll or register of citizens, such as the 
register of the citizens of Jerusalem referred to in 
1T. T. Munger, The Freedom of Faith, p. 353. 


Is 43. Such a roll God Himself keeps of the 
names of His own people. Moses refers to it 
when he says, ‘And if not, blot me, I pray thee, 
out of thy book which thou hast written’ (Ex 32°”). 
In Ps 79%8 it is called the ‘book of life.’ In Rev 
138 it becomes the Lamb’s book of life. 

It is as the Lamb’s book of life that it is referred 
to in our text. The book contains the names of 
those who have washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb. After all the 
books on which the works of men have been 
recorded are opened, the Book of Life is opened. 
Upon the record of the other books, what can a 
man hope for but condemnation? .But those 
whose names are found in the Book of Life have 
been purchased unto God through the precious 
blood of the Lamb. ‘There is therefore now no 
condemnation to them. 

It is true Moses spoke of the possibility of being 
blotted out of the book of life; and St. Paul 
himself insists that faith must work by love— 
‘Nevertheless the foundation of God standeth sure, 
having this seal, The Lord knoweth them that are 
his. And, Let every one that nameth the name of 
Christ depart from iniquity’ (2 Ti 21°). 


JUDGMENT. 


Almightie Judge, how shall poor wretches brook 
Thy dreadfull look, 
Able a heart of iron to appall, 
When Thou shalt call 
For ev’ry man’s peculiar book ? 


What others mean to do I know not well; 
Yet-tI heare tell 
That some will turn Thee to some leaves therein 
So void of sinne, 
That they in merit shall excell. 


But I resolve, when Thou shalt call for mine, 
That to decline, 
And thrust a Testament into Thy hand: 
Let that be scann’d, 
There Thou shalt finde my faults are Thine. 
GEORGE HERBERT, The Temple. 


‘ 
: 
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Professor Stanton on (Be Spnoptic Droblem. 


By FHE Rev. ARTHUR Wricut, D.D., VicE-PRESIDENT OF QUEENS’ COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Dr. Stanton’s book, entitled Zhe Gospels as 
fiistorical Documents, Part II., has been eagerly 
expected. Dr. Stanton has lectured on the 
Synoptic Problem for many years. He knows its 
history and the numerous solutions which have 
been offered. And, whereas some men fail be- 
cause, although they have read Loisy, Harnack, 
Wellhausen, Weizsacker, or Holtzmann, they have 
but a superficial acquaintance with the minutize of 
the Gospels, Dr. Stanton knows all the similarities 
and divergences. And it is as true in historical 
criticism, as it is in textual criticism, that knowledge 
of documents is essential to sound work. 

I am glad to find myself in complete agreement 
with Dr. Stanton on many fundamental questions. 
It is because the differences between us are slight, 
and may by a little explanation be reduced, that 
this paper is written. In particular, I am pleased 
with his masterly vindication of the doctrine of a 
proto-Mark. (For the sake of the uninitiated I 
may explain that a proto-Mark is a shorter recen- 
sion of St. Mark, drawn up at an earlier date, and 
used by St. Luke. There are excellent reasons 
for thinking that St. Luke was not acquainted with 
our second Gospel in its present form.) Dr. Sanday 
assails Dr. Stanton on this very question. He 
attributes St. Luke’s omissions to lack of space. 
The roll of paper which he used was not large 
enough to hold more; as though it were impossible 
to have some extra sheets added to it, or (as 
Juvenal says) to write on both sides of the paper. 
It is on examining details that I find it so difficult 
to accept Dr. Sanday’s explanation. Why, for 
example, should St. Luke, being himself a Gentile 
and writing for Gentiles, omit our Lord’s journey 
through the Gentile cities of Decapolis? Why 
should he omit the words ‘to all the Gentiles’ 
from the quotation, ‘My house shall be called the 
house of prayer’? Why omit ‘This gospel of 
the kingdom shall be preached to all the Gentiles’? 
Dr. Stanton would reply that St. Luke omitted 
these and other perplexing passages because he 
was not acquainted with them. On any other 
hypothesis the omissions seem to me to be in- 
explicable. 

It was to vindicate the doctrine of a proto-Mark 


that I have so long insisted on the truth of the 
oral hypothesis. Dr. Stanton, however, thinks 
that the proto-Mark may have been a document. 
He insists that the oral hypothesis is inadequate, 
and he devotes several pages to a refutation of my 
teaching about it. I am always glad to discuss 
that question. Most modern critics of the Gospels 
decline to discuss it at all. But I shall perhaps 
astonish the reader when I say that Dr. Stanton’s 
rejection of the oral hypothesis and my acceptance 
of it amount, practically, to the same thing. I 
am in substantial agreement with him, as I now 
proceed to show. 

Dr. Stanton objects to the oral hypothesis chiefly 
on two grounds: (1) He thinks that there is such 
an amount of minute editing in St. Luke’s Gospel 
and in St. Matthew’s, that a written Mark must 
have lain before those Evangelists, or they could 
not have made the multitudinous changes which 
they have made. (2) He denies that Europeans 
would take the trouble so carefully to master the 
oral records, as to be able to pass on the tradition 
unimpaired for many years. Oral teaching, if it 
consisted (as I assert) in learning by heart, may 
reasonably be predicated of the Eastern Church, 
but not of the Western. Granted that St. Luke, 
being probably a Syrian, had no objection to learn 
long passages himself, it is quite another thing to 
believe that he imposed so laborious a process 
upon St. Paul’s converts. They would certainly 
have objected to bear the yoke of slavery. 

It rests with me, therefore, (1) to explain how 
the minute editing may have been done, and (2) 
to prove that learning by heart was not foreign to 
European habits. 

In the first page of my first book on the Gospels, 
I showed how oral teaching may have originated. 
St. Peter (I suggested) wrote down a lesson upon 
a tablet, and read it to his pupils, who copied it 
upon their tablets and repeated it aloud until they 
had mastered it. Next day they would rehearse 
the old lesson from memory, with the occasional 
help of prompting, and then learn another. Day 
by day they would repeat the process, until a con- 
siderable cycle of teaching was formed. St. Peter 
might have half a dozen tablets for refreshing his 
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memory, until the words were indelibly impressed 
on his mind, but a schoolboy is content with one 
slate, or (in those days) with one tablet. The 
more diligent and capable boys, on becoming men, 
could be used as Catechists to teach others. Such 
teachers were necessary when Churches were 
multiplied, and we often meet with allusions to 
them and their work in the Acts and in the 
Epistles. 

So then documents—temporary documents— 
were in use from the first. I do not abate my 
claim to adhere to the oral hypothesis by conceding 
that. Not only so, but at every improvement of 
the record writing materials were used ; sometimes 
a tablet and stylus, sometimes paper and ink. 

The first of these improvements (according to 
Papias) was the translation of St. Peter’s Aramaic 
into Greek. St. Mark, having been appointed 
St. Peter’s translator, would first write down upon 
a tablet a section of the Aramaic, and then upon 
another tablet he would compose a Greek version 
of it. He would take time and make erasures 
until he was satisfied with the rendering. Then 
he would teach it to a class of ‘Grecians,’ just as 
St. Peter had taught it to a class of ‘ Hebrews.’ 

A Gospel was like a river. It began with a few 
small rills and rushed rapidly downhill, accumu- 
lating strength as it went. The further it advanced, 
the less was the rush. Something was lost by 
evaporation and percolation, much was gained 
by affluents. Sources multiplied. For some time 
they were kept separate. Then some one under- 
took the serious task of welding them into one 
Gospel. Four or five threads had to be twisted 
into one rope. There is reason to think that the 
first-beginnings of this work were made in the 
Metropolitan Church of Jerusalem, but that St. 
Luke first completed the task, forming the complex 
Gospel which was thenceforth used in the West. 

St. Luke would take the proto-Mark, the proto- 
Matthew, the Pauline collection, and some scraps 
of the deutero-Mark, together with such anonymous 
fragments as had reached him at Philippi. Many 
of these he had probably collected in a common- 
place book, kept in his private custody. His first 
task would be to procure a written copy of such of 
the sections as were not already in writing. He 
used Mark as the framework of his Gospel, and 
incorporated with it the other sources by means of 
the art of conflation, in the following manner :— 

After carefully analyzing the non-Marcan matter, 


he found in it about twenty-four different subjects. 
He would put down the twenty-four headings upon 
a tablet and number them. Then he would work 
through his MSS, placing in the margin the letter 
alpha wherever the subject-matter showed that the 
passage belonged to his first heading, deta where 
it belonged to his second, and so on through all 
the non-Marcan sources, until everything had been 
classified and numbered, exactly as the Ammonian 
sections and the Eusebian canons are written in 
the margin of MSS of the Greek Testament. 

His next process would be to copy all the alpha 
passages upon one sheet of paper, all the Je¢a 
passages upon another, and so with every letter. 
Finally, he would arrange the several utterances in 
what seemed to him the best order. They seldom 
contained in themselves any note of time or place, 
and an editor, therefore, must make ventures in 
dealing with them; but, when he had satisfied 
himself, he would supply such prefaces, connecting 
links, and conclusions as would weld the conflation 
together, and make it fit into its destined place in 
the Gospel. ; 

It was nothing short of a revolution to substitute 
the new complex history for the old simple 
chronicle. A new set of catechists would have to 
be supplied, or the old ones learn a new lesson. 
The intricacy of the work shows that it was done, 
not gradually, but at one stroke. The authority 
of St. Paul may well have been exerted to introduce 
it in the Churches. 

Meanwhile St. Luke kept his documents and 
polished them*before publishing them. Horace 
advises an author to take nine years for this task. 
But the Churches could not wait so long. It 
would also prepare the way for the coming Gospel, 
if the complex record were put into oral use. Sir 
John Hawkins has shown that every Evangelist 
took immense pains in finishing off the work. 
Each Gospel has its own peculiar style, vocabulary, 
and embellishments. Even the trito-Mark within 
his narrower range was as sedulous in editing as 
were the others. His ‘picturesque’ additions I 
regard as editorial ornaments, and Dr. Stanton 
agrees that many of them are so. 

As long as a man maintains (as Dr. Stanton 
does) that a document is simply the oral teaching 
committed to writing, I reckon him as a believer 
in the oral hypothesis. Publication is quite 
another matter. ‘Litera scripta manet.’ If the 
proto-Mark had been published, I do not see how 
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it could have perished and left no trace behind, 
for it was not like those inchoate attempts to which 
St. Luke alludes in his preface, most of which 
perished because they did not deserve to live. 

It is obvious that if St. Matthew entered upon 
the work of conflation a few years later than St. 
Luke had done, he would find both sources 
expanded. He used, that is to say, a deutero- 
Mark and a deutero-Matthew. Very slight changes 
had been made in the old sections, but a con- 
siderable number of new sections had been added. 
St. Matthew collected the non-Marcan sections 
into five long conflations instead of twenty-four 
short ones. He inserted them into the Marcan 
framework quite differently from St. Luke. And 
he dovetailed a good many non-Marcan utterances 
into Marcan sections. We explain this independent 
action by inferring that he was not acquainted with 
St. Luke’s work. 

And now let us consider the objection that 
Western Christians would not be at the trouble to 
memorize the records. I have never taught that 
grown-up persons, either in the East or in the West, 
were successful in learning many chapters by heart. 
A man, who has passed his fortieth year, finds the 
task of memorizing peculiarly irksome. He is slow 
at mastering a lesson, quick at forgetting it. The 
catechumens, both in the Jewish Synagogue and 
in the Christian Church, were for the most part 
boys. Theophilus was a boy when he was cate- 
chized, but in mature life his boyish lessons were 
partially obscured, till he was glad to have in 
writing what he once knew by heart. St. Mark is 
called a ‘Chazzan’ in Ac 13°, and ‘it was the 
chief duty of a Chazzan to teach the boys during 
the week, and to assist at the Sunday services for 
grown-up people. If the Chazzan recited the 
Gospel on Sunday to the congregation, such of 
them as had learned it in their boyhood would 
have their memory refreshed. 

The case may be illustrated by what happened 
in Churches until quite recently. Every child was 
required to learn the Church Catechism (or the 
Shorter Catechism), the collect for the day, and 
sometimes the Epistle and Gospel. When the 
children became men or women, the public reading 
of Scripture in Church sufficed for their religious 
needs, only the teacher knew the Catechism 
thoroughly, and could correct the minutest mis- 
take. 

Now, if we Westerns, down to the middle of the 


nineteenth century, were so sedulous in learning by 
heart, is it not a mistake to think that in the first 
century the effort would be declined? We have 
abundance of evidence that learning by heart was 
practised even by adults. It was in the West that 
Rhapsodists recited whole books of Homer, as I 
heard the Arabian Nights recited in Tangiers. In 
the West, Virgil’s Zed was learned by rote. At 
Rome every educated boy could repeat the list of 
consuls, two for each year, for seven hundred and 
seventy-six years and upwards, even as I, when a 
boy, recited the Kings of England, with the dates of 
their accession and the length of their reigns. 
Orators learned their speeches by heart, and de- 
claimed them by help of a memoria technica. 
Rhetoricians composed ‘commonplaces,’ which 
consisted of elegant extracts to be learned by 
heart, and used as occasion offered. Juvenal tells 
how crambe repetita was the death of the unfor- 
tunate schoolmaster. What was this but the task 
of hearing repetitions? When I was at school, 
the master listened while thirty-three boys repeated 
(or failed to repeat) forty lines of prose or poetry, 
in Greek, Latin, or English, four times a week. 
For learning by heart was then regarded an essential 
part of education. The present Bishop of Durham, 
when I read with him at Cambridge, advised me 
to continue it, but I thought myself too old. 

The boys forgot : the teacher remembered. The 
Catechists knew, what Theophilus half knew. It 
was by Catechists that the tradition was preserved. 
If Professor Stanton doubts this, Professor Gwatkin 
asserts it. In his recently published arly Church 
History (vol. i. p. 279) he writes: ‘The Gospel 

. was diligently taught in the Eastern way by 
the first generation of Evangelists. The master 
gives out a story—in our time a sura of the Koran— 
and repeats it till the scholars have thoroughly 
learned it before going on to another. Hence the 
tradition of the Apostolic age was not the loose 
report it is so commonly taken for, but a pretty 
definite list of selected stories taught as near as 
might be in fixed words, so that there is no reason 
to suppose that they underwent any serious change 
in the course of the Apostolic age.’ 

This accords with what I have been teaching for 
thirty years. But oral teaching was of two kinds: 
(1) the fixed tradition committed to memory ; (2) 
stories repeated so often that they assume a stereo- 
typed form. Dr. Stanton recognizes the latter 
only. He follows the late Bishop Westcott in hold- 
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ing that the oral teaching was given with consider- 
able variations at first, but assumed a fixed form 
through frequent repetition, exactly as a teller of 
stories now begins badly but polishes and improves 
until he reaches perfection and then adheres to 
one form. ‘THis view, however, ignores the simple 
fact that though one man can trust his memory so 
far, he has no power of transmitting to others his 
facility except within very narrow limits. When 
I was a curate in London I could repeat the 
Marriage Service from beginning to end without 
book. Though I had made no effort to learn it, 
frequent repetition had made me perfect. But I 
could not transmit this power. Every man must 
begin at the beginning and learn for himself. ‘The 
simplest, shortest, and only satisfactory way is for 
each man to commit the words to memory. During 
the oral period thirty or forty Churches needed a 
knowledge of the word. Children must be taught ; 
teachers must be found. It was impossible for St. 
Peter to go the round of all the Hebrew Churches, 
or St. Mark the round of all the Greek Churches. 
It is certain that they did not do this. And why 
should they, when the Metropolitan Church had 
scores of duly equipped Catechists who were 
burning with zeal to ‘make one proselyte’? 

This question of learning by. heart is funda- 
mental, and therefore I make no apology for in- 
sisting on it. But there are a few other questions 
which Dr. Stanton raises, about which I have 
something to say. , 

He holds that St. Mark’s Gospel had no 
Aramaic basis, but was composed in Greek 
from the first for the use of the Greek-speaking 
Jews of Czesarea and elsewhere, because the Jews 
of Jerusalem, having known our Lord in the flesh, 
had no need of instruction in His history. The 
Logia were drawn up for their use, St. Mark’s 
history for outsiders. In teaching thus, Dr. 
Stanton sets aside the earliest evidence which we 
possess on this question, namely, the fragment of 
Papias, preserved for us in Eusebius (Ast. 11. 
XXxIx. 15). Papias, I submit, means that while St. 
Peter appointed St. Mark to translate the Aramaic 
lessons into Greek, St. Matthew made no such 
appointment, but left the work of translating to 
volunteers, several of whom essayed it with varying 
success. Sometimes two or more versions were 
made of the same passage. In this way arose the 
puzzles with which the critic is confronted. I am 
as reluctant as Dr. Sanday is to throw Papias over- 


board. But I have another reason for objecting to 
the idea that St. Mark’s Gospel had no Aramaic 
basis. Granted that the men of Jerusalem—many 
of them—knew our Lord and recollected enough 
of His acts to appreciate the Zogia and hear 
sermons: they had children, who did not. And 
if oral teaching was chiefly a matter for boys, it 
was quite as necessary in Jerusalem as elsewhere. 
Indeed, it was more necessary in proportion as the 
Metropolitan Church was large, and its members 
strong and able to make known their needs and to 
demand satisfaction. The Church insisted on the 
necessity of religious education as strongly as it 
does now. 

Dr. Stanton thinks that the second source (the 
Logia) originated in Jerusalem, but ‘the first did 
not, because otherwise the two could not have 
been kept separate. I have shown reason to think 
that the art of conflation began in Jerusalem at a 
very early date, though it did not make much 
progress there for some time, but I see no reason 
why St. Peter and St. Matthew should not have 
taught in the same city. St. Peter’s energy and 
example may have stirred up St. Matthew’s zeal. 
In the University of Cambridge there are six 
divinity professors who teach in friendly concert. 
Students go first to one, then to another. What 
should have hindered them from doing so in 
Jerusalem of old? ' 

Dr. Stanton holds that during the oral stage 
the second source was not translated into Greek in 
its entirety, but only in such parts as suited the 
needs of Gentiles. In particular, he holds that our 
Lord’s teaching about the relation of the Old 
Testament to the New (Mt 517-47) would not 
interest Gentiles. To me it seems that the 
Gentiles were particularly in need of this teaching. 
The Old Testament was their Bible—their only 
Bible: what were they to do with it? To take 
it literally and at full length was obviously impos- 
sible: to ignore it was still more impossible. If 
St. Paul had been acquainted with the verses in 
question, he would have been saved many anxious 
arguments. Belief in a proto-Mark suggests belief 
in a proto-Matthew. A critic who works on the 
documentary hypothesis has a natural objection 
to multiply documents: on the oral hypothesis a 
proto-Matthew is just as easy to assume as a proto- 
Mark. The later sections of the Zog7a were un- 
known to St. Luke (except a few fragments) because 
he tapped the source at an earlier date. 
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Dr. Stanton holds that the Hellenists at Jeru- 
salem were so few in number, or stayed in the city 
so short a time, that they may be neglected. To 
me it seems certain from Ac 6 that in the early 
days they were particularly strong. How came 
they to murmur against the Hebrews? Why did 
St. Peter change his practice at their demand? 
Why did all the seven bursars bear Greek names ? 
If the Hellenists were not actually in a majority, 
it looks as though they carried the election— 
perhaps because many of the Hebrews were too 
lethargic to vote. It is a common mistake, which 
Iam far from attributing to Dr. Stanton, to sup- 
pose that speaking Greek was the test of an 
Hellenist. If that were true, St. Paul was an 
Hellenist, though he styles himself a Hebrew of 
Hebrews. An Hellenist was a progressive Jew, 
and these progressives would naturally be the first 
to welcome Christianity. The Church at Jerusalem 
was captured by the Pharisees at a slightly later 
date, but the more liberal element prevailed (as we 
should expect) at first. But if the ‘Grecians’ did 
not always speak Greek, they had a smattering of 
it and a liking for it. They supported those who 
did speak it. If such men were defrauded of 
portions of the Zogza, they would have murmured, 
not merely that their widows were neglected in the 
daily ministration of bread, but that their souls 
were neglected in the ministry of the word. 

Dr. Stanton accuses me of an anachronism in 
holding that the Synoptic Gospels were read aloud 
in churches according to a table of lessons. That 
they were read, I suppose he would allow: why 
not according toa table? Such tables were used 
in the synagogues, and the church was modelled 
on the synagogue. Because the Gospels, he says, 


were in process.of growth, whereas I am assuming | 


that they were complete. I certainly assume that 
they were practically complete as soon as the three 
or four sources were blended into one Gospel. 
After that a good deal of polishing was done, but 
not many new sections added. We are agreed 
that all three Synoptic Gospels were published, 
probably, in the decade 70-80 a.p., but at what 
date were .they put into oral form? I submit 
that their eschatological sections determine this. 
St. Mark collects all his eschatology into chap. 13, 
which deals almost exclusively with the destruc- 
tion of the temple, but in vv.2427 with the larger 
question of the end of the world. St. Luke copies 
that chapter with but a few editorial changes, 


evidently made (as Dr. Stanton allows) after the 
event. He gives, in a new conflation, our Lord’s 
teaching about the end of the world. Now con- 
trast St. Matthew: he collects all that he records 
about the destruction of the temple and the end of 
the world into one huge conflation, and by altering 
the introductory question of the disciples, makes 
the two events synchronous. Would any Evan- 
gelist have done this when time had shown that 
the two events were not at all synchronous? I 
trow not. But if the conflation was made and put 
into circulation throughout the Eastern Churches 
before 66 a.p., then when the crash came the 
Evangelist might naturally decide that it was too 
late to alter the chapters. More injury to the 
faith would be done by breaking up the records 
and readjusting them, than by letting them stand 
and dealing with them by exegesis, as the mod :rn 
commentator does. 

But if that conflation was made before 66 A.D., 
the. other four conflations in St. Matthew were 
probably still earlier. Hence the oral stage of 
the comparatively perfect Gospel lasted twelve years 
or more—quite long enough for the formation of 
a table of lessons. When the second revolution 
came and every Church used four Gospels instead 
of one only, a clean sweep was made of old 
customs. But even Justin Martyr’s assertion that 
the Gospels were read in Churches as far as was 
convenient, need not imply that each reader was 
left free to go on as long as he thought fit. 
Lawlessness was not usual in ancient days. 

Dr. Stanton questions whether I was in a posi- 
tion to speak for Dr. Westcott’s later opinions 
about the oral Gospel. He strangely forgets that 
oral communications are possible even now. It 
was in a private conversation in 1889 that Dr. 
Westcott spoke to me with impressive earnestness 
about his unshaken confidence in the truth of that 
hypothesis. 

Professor Gwatkin observes that of course other 
forces were at work in moulding the Gospels. 
That is certainly true, as the Dean of Westminster, 
Dr. Sanday, and others have insisted. Twenty 
years ago, being too much under Dr. Westcott’s 
influence, I attributed to defects of memory many 
changes which, I have now learned, were made 
deliberately. I venture to point out the following 
forces :—(1) Theological timidity, which altered 
St. Mark in places where his assertion of the truth 
of our Lord’s humanity might be used by the 
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enemy to deny His divinity. Under this heading 
may be also classed instances where changes have 
been made to save the characters of the Twelve. 
(2) The desire to point out the fulfilment of 
Scripture. The trito-Mark does this several times, 
quietly and without note: St. Matthew does it 
ostentatiously. (3) Paulinism. A large number 
of St. Paul’s distinctive words and ideas have 
been introduced by the trito-Mark and by others. 
(4) Stylistic changes, to make the Gospels better 
adapted to Church reading. (5) Editorial cor- 
rections, additions, and explanations. Some of 
these are not improvements. For example, the 
trito-Mark tells us that Abiathar was high priest 
when David ate the shew-bread: St. Matthew 
asserts that the Zachariah who perished between 
the altar and the sanctuary was son of Barachiah : 
St. Luke declares that the three hours’ darkness 
was due to an eclipse of the sun during the Pass- 
over full moon. To some of us it is a relief to 


regard these statements as the mistakes of an 
editor. 

Like other critics who accept the documentary 
hypothesis, Dr. Stanton accounts for a large 
number of variations by assuming that the same 
utterance was found in two sources. I admit that 
this was probably a vera causa, but I am very re- 
luctant to allow it a wide range. It may be true 
of one or two cases, but the oral hypothesis does 
not require more. In fact, the oral hypothesis 
gives liberty to the critic. But in all hypo- 
thetical work we must remember that we are not 
dealing with certainties. Nor is the most simple 
and natural explanation necessarily true. The 
improbable (as Aristotle reminds us) frequently 
happens. Long experience has taught me to write 
‘may’ where others are too apt to write ‘must.’ 

A complex problem cannot admit of a simple 
solution. Those who offer such a solution neglect 
some factors in the problem. 


Recent Forciqn Theology. 


She Theology of Bellarmine.’ 


M. DE LA SERVIERE’S copious and learned work 
belongs to the Library of Historical Theology 
now being issued under the direction of the 
Faculty of the Catholic Institute of Paris. The 
series has already been enriched by works on the 
theology of Tertullian and Hippolytus, besides 
other more general studies. The present mono- 
graph is based chiefly on Cardinal Bellarmine’s 
famous and most characteristic work, the Dzsputa- 
tiones de controversits christiane fide adversus 
hujus temporis hereticos, published in three volumes 
from 1586 to 1593. That book was the outcome 
of eleven years’ lecturing in the newly founded 
Collegium Romanum in Rome. Bellarmine was 
above all an untiring controversialist ; polemic drew 
forth all his powers, and in that age gave him a 
brilliant opportunity for the display of amazing 
talents. His clarity of thought, orderliness of 
mind, and phenomenal argumentative dexterity 
were cordially acknowledged even by his foes. 
His Disputationes became a veritable arsenal for 


' La Théologie de Bellarmin. Par J. de la Serviere, S.J. 
Paris: G. Beauchesne & Cie. Prix 8 francs. 


the militant Romanist: The need for such a 
manual had been long felt. What the champions 
of Rome lacked, remarks M. de la Serviére, was 
‘a great work in which, alongside of the enemy’s 
objections faithfully reproduced, they might find a 
clear and complete exposition of Catholic dogma 
and its proofs,’ with all weapons of attack or 
defence ranged in order. The supply of this want 
they gratefully owed to Bellarmine. 

His teaching on the infallibility of the Pope 
would be called moderate to-day: It is to be 
found in the five books devoted by him to the 
subject of ‘the Roman Pontiff,’ of which M. de la 
Serviere offers us an excellent survey. Christ, we 
are told, meant His Church to be a monarchy. 
For unity and order the monarch must be visible, 
and in the last chapter of St. John’s Gospel, with 
its ‘Feed my sheep,’ we see our Lord setting Peter 
upon the throne, and investing him with supreme 
power over the Church. It is harder to prove that 
the Roman bishops are Peter’s true successors, and 
certainly nothing that could be called proof is 
furnished here. It is conceded, however, that a 
heretical Pope may be deposed—for an extremely 
ingenious reason, namely, that in virtue of his open 
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heresy he has ceased iso facto to be Pope, as 
having even ceased to be a Christian; therefore 
the Church may rightly judge and punish him. 
Bellarmine has an easier task in making out that 
the Pope is not Antichrist. He protests quite 
fairly that Antichrist in St. Paul is a single person, 
not a series of persons. 

Next he deals with the Roman Pontiff as the 
supreme judge in all controversies. He allows that 
the Pope may err in matters of fact which depend 
on human testimony. Not only so; the Pope, as 
doctor privatus, may err in general questions of 
faith and morals. (And here M. de la_ Servitre 
takes occasion to regret that Bellarmine did not 
make a clearer distinction between two different 
things: dogmatic facts, in regard to which the 
infallibility of the Church comes into operation, 
and simple facts of history, as to which the 
judgment of the Church is fallible.) But the 
Pope cannot become an open heretic, in the 
sense of stubbornly holding that which is contrary 
to the faith. Bishops have their jurisdiction not 
from the apostles, but directly from the Pope; 
the apostles, indeed, were subject to Peter’s 
judicial supervision. At this point occurs the 
singular assertion that Peter presided over the 
Council at Jerusalem (Ac 157829). Nothing, we 
feel, can be too hard for an _ historical method 
which permits such forms of reasoning. 

Finally, the power of the Pope in temporal 
matters is virtually affirmed to be unlimited. It 
is a power, however, which he possesses only 
indirectly. Directly, he has authority in spiritual 
things alone. But just as the soul has a body, 
so spiritual power is everywhere accompanied by 
temporal power, for nothing temporal can be 
imagined which may not concern the welfare of 
souls. Here is the argument in a nutshell, so far 
as it affects politics. ‘It is the duty of a Christian 
people to reject a heretical or unbelieving prince, 
who endeavours to draw away his subjects: into 
‘heresy or unbelief. Now, it is to the Pope, as 
bound to watch over the interests of religion, that 
it belongs to decide whether a king is, or is not, 
guilty of this crime; hence it is to him that it 
belongs to decide whether the prince ought or ought 
not to be dispossessed of his throne.’ When the 
Pope crowned Charlemagne he transferred the 
headship of the Empire from the Greeks to the 
Germans. This declaration as to the universal 
political authority of the Pope will bear thinking 


over, even to-day. What light does it throw, 
for example, on the contents of the Coronation 
Oath? 

M. de la Servitre writes with so much unob- 
trusive learning, tact, and sympathy that we feel 
ourselves to be, at every point, in immediate 
contact with Bellarmine’s mind. He does not 
scruple to mark the Cardinal’s occasional blunders, 
and he renders his numerous quotations into fluent 
and limpid French. In every case of importance 
the Latin original appears below. We have no 
space to characterize the later parts of the book, 
especially the important chapters which discuss 
Bellarmine’s views of the sacraments, of sin, and 
of grace. But it may safely be said that nothing 
of real consequence has been omitted. 

Bellarmine has the great merit as a contro- 
versialist of stating the other side fully and fairly. 
Indeed, so true and exhaustive were his reports of 
Lutheran opinions, that heads were shaken in 
Catholic Italy over the wide circulation of his 
book. Here we may still learn from him, It will 
not suffice, as is done in too much polemic, to 
confront Catholic realities with Protestant ideals ; 
ideals or facts on both sides is the only true way. 
He still gives furiously to think, moreover, on the 
question of authority in religion. No one saw 
with more piercing vision the weakness of a 
Protestantism built upon an external view of 
Scripture. How to distinguish Canon and 
Apocrypha; how to prove infant baptism from 
the New Testament; how to decide which is the 
right interpretation of a given passage—these and 
such like were the problems forced on Lutherans 
and Calvinists by the shrewd lawyer-like Italian ; 
and the modern Protestant will do wisely to make 
sure that he has sound answers ready, for they 


may be wanted any day. 
H. R. MackINnTOsH. 
Edinburgh. 
——— ee 
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She Russian Sects. 


Dr. Kart Grass continues his exhaustive work 
upon the Russian Sects. These contributions will 


1 Die Russtschen Sekten. Von Mag. Theol. Karl Konrad 
Grass, Privatdozent in Dorpat. Zweiter Band. Die Weissen 
Tauben oder Skopzen nebst Geistlichen Skopzen, Neu- 
Erste Halfte: Geschichte der Sekte bis zum 
Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buch- 


skopzen u. a. 
Tode des Stifters. 
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be of great value to all those interested in the 
history of religions. Up to the present time the 
works in Russian on the subject were sealed books 
owing to that language being so little studied. Dr. 
Grass not only translates from books and docv- 
ments, but collects a great mass of material from 
oral communication, magazines, and songs of the 
“people. He dismisses at the beginning any 
attempts to treat the subject with reference to old 
forms of that gloomy superstition of self-mutilation 
which was known among the ancients and, indeed, 
in the earliest times. He confines himself entirely 
to its development in Russia. It seems clear that 
it is connected with the beliefs of the Khlists. 
The sect is first mentioned about 1770, and in 
1772 we have a Ukaz against it in the reign of the 
Empress Catherine. The oldest book on the sect, 
entitled An Jnvestigation into the Heresy of the 
Skoptst, is by Nadezhdin, and was published in 
1845. This was supplemented by P. Melnikov’s 
letters on the Raskol, 1862, and materials for. the 
history of the Khlists and Skoptsi. Nadezhdin 
was chosen by General Perovski to write the 
account, as the Emperor Nicholas 1. did not like the 
subject being treated by Dahl, who had at first 
been selected. He was a Lutheran, and the 
Orthodox Church appeared at a‘disadvantage. A 
great deal of information is given in Kelsiev’s book 
on the Raskolniks. This caused the doctrines to 
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G@ Sfudp in Be Gofdlen Art of 
Seff- Encouragement, 


THE Rey. Dinsdale T. Young has published a 
volume of sermons which he pleasantly calls ‘A 
Book of Evangelical Cheer.’ But the title of the 
book is curious. It is Zhe Gospel of the Left Hand 
(Hodder & Stoughton ; 3s. 6d.). That is the title 
of the first sermon, and the text is ‘On the left 
hand, where he doth work (Job 23%). Those 
who buy the book will read that sermon in 
connexion with the ‘Studies in Failure,’ but 
it is not that sermon we are concerned with at 
present. 

It isa sermon in the middle of the volume, which 
goes by the title of ‘The Golden Art of Self- 


be more familiar in the West, as Kelsiev’s book was, 


unless our memory fails us, made the subject of an 
article by the late W. Ralston. The founder of the 
sect remains to a certain extent in obscurity. It is 
supposed to have been one Kondrati Selivanov. 
Another founder is mentioned, Andrei Ivanov, 
but-he disappears early from the scene, having 
been banished to Siberia. The names of four 
persons are mixed up with these claimants, who 
were merely tramps (Landstreicher), as Dr. Grass 
calls them. The heresy rapidly spread, and the 
ignorant common people even supposed ‘that the 
Emperor Peter 11. was their patron. We know 
that the Raskolniks formed a very powerful adjunct 
to the forces of the rebel Pugachey, who was himself 
one. Pushkin tells us that an old woman said to 
him, when he was collecting material for his Azstory 
of the Insurrection, ‘You call him a rebel, but we 
think he is our real Emperor.’ 

The latter sections of this part, from p. 384 to 
the end, tell of the Skoptsi in the reign of the 
Emperor Nicholas, who had a very drastic way 
of dealing with these heretical questions. The 
popular songs translated by Dr. Grass are very 
curious. The work is treated entirely in an 
historical spirit. The adventures of the Skoptsi 
in all parts of Russia are investigated with minute 
accuracy. W. R. MorFIL. 
Oxford. 
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Encouragement.’ And the text is as good as the 
title: ‘But David encouraged himself in the Lord 
his God’ (1 S 308). 

It was that time in which David’s fortunes were 
at their lowest ebb. Hunted by Saul from place 
to place, he had at last taken refuge among the 
Philistines. And his faithful band of adherents 
had followed him. It was an act of amazing hardi- 
hood. But it seemed at first to be successful. 
David and his men, with their wives and families, 
were received by Achish and settled in the town of 
Ziklag. Then the Philistines gathered their armies 
and went up to fight against Israel, and David and 
his men passed on in the rereward with Achish. 
The situation was sufficiently trying, but they could 
not help themselves. Fortunately, however, the 
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lords of the Philistines would have none of them, 
and they were sent back to Ziklag. 

When they reached Ziklag, they found the place 
in flames. A band of Amalekites had raided the 
South, and finding Ziklag deserted of men had 
burned it, carrying the women and children away 
with them. The surprise was overwhelming. The 
men that were with David ‘lifted up their voice 
and wept, until they had no more power to weep.’ 
Then they threatened to stone him. But David 
encouraged himself in the Lord his God. 

‘He ran to his cordial,’ says John Trapp. 
‘When he was at his wits’ end he was not at his 
faith’s end,’ is the comment of Matthew Henry. Mr. 
Young takes three words out of the verse to look 
at separately. (1) He encouraged himself. He had 
often encouraged others. He had sometimes 
received encouragement from others. Now he 
addressed himself to himself. ‘Why art thou cast 
down, O my soul, and why art thou disquieted 
within me?’ (2) His God. So hehadaGod. He 
had a God of his own before the moment came when 
he so greatly needed Him. You cannot extem- 
porize consolation, says Mr. Young. Have your 
cordial handy that you may fly to it when you 
need it. (3) The third word is du¢t. The rest had 
all lost heart ; du¢ David encouraged himself in the 
Lord: That ‘but’ saved the situation. Everything 
begins with Ju, every good thing and every evil 
thing. 

Then Mr. Young makes use of this matter of 
self-encouragement in God for our encouragement 
and growth in grace. He considers— 

I The times for it.—There is the time of personal 
sorrow. David’s sorrow was the deeper that he 
had brought sorrow upon others also. He wasa 
lonely stricken man, and lonely stricken men were 
round him. Social distress is another time. 
What is our remedy for the ills that we see around 
us? Legislation? That is not enough. They 
need sympathy. They need our God. Another 
time is when the 2// effects of the past come down 
upon us. Should David really have been in 
Ziklag? Should he have gone up with the 
Philistines? But we need not upbraid him. 
With us also has the Lord been long-suffering. 

2. The reasons for it.—The first reason is that we 
so often find there is no encouragement in man. 
The next, that we have had knowledge of God’s 
ways with us. We have found, as Spurgeon says, 
that ‘He sometimes sends His love-letters in black- 


edged envelopes.’ And then there are His 
promises. ‘Fear not, little fleck, it is your Father’s 
good pleasure.’ 

3. The methods of it.—The first method is 
prayer. This method, says Mr. Young, is 
perennially efficacious ; its sovereign force persists 
through all time. This was David’s own method. 
‘David,’ we read in v.8, ‘inquired of the 
Lord.’ Another method is personal effort. When 
the Psalmist says, ‘My soul wait thou. with 
patience,’ his word ‘wait’ is not a passive word. 
It is indeed very active and energetic. David 
encouraged himself in the Lord. A third method 
is by hunting in the Book. It was Bunyan that 
said he hunted in the Book ‘for a word to lean a 
weary soul on.’ ; 

4. The benefits of it—The first benefit is that he 
who encourages himself is able to encourage 
others. David persuaded his men, in place of 
stoning him, to follow him against the Amalekites. 
And they recovered all that belonged to them. 
And then there is this other benefit that we 
actually find the encouragement. In three days 
Saul was dead, and David was on the way to the 


kingdom. The encouragement does not always 
But it 


come so immediately or so literally. 
comes. 
Studies in Saifure. 
100 
Christ’s Way with Failures. 
Lk 15%, ‘This man receiveth sinners and eateth with 
them.’ 


When the King, according to the parable, 
filled his wedding with guests from the highways, 
and declared that those who were first invited were 
not worthy, he turned the failures of life into 
successes, and the successes into failures. But 
before we deal with this remarkable reversal of 
human judgment and human lot, it is necessary 
that we should consider how He brought it about. 

Among the books of last month there was a 
volume of sermons by the Rev. Henry W. Clark, 
entitled Laws of the Inner Kingdom (Robert Scott ; 
3s. 6d. net). One of the sermons in the volume is 
on ‘ Christ’s Treatment of Sinners.’ In that sermon 
Mr. Clark says that ‘it is one of the test questions 
in regard to any system which professes to deal 
with men and women as a whole, whether the 
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system be social, educational, or religious—what 
has it got to say about the failures?’ It may have 
nothing to say about them. It may simply pass 
them by. Or if it recognizes them, it may have 
nothing hopeful to say about them. It may have 
no confidence that it has found the secret of their 
help and redemption, and content itself with 
pitying words and sympathetic looks. ‘This is a 
test question. And it gains in interest if among 
the failures we recognize ourselves—if, in short, 
it deals with life on its moral and spiritual side, 
the side on which consciousness of failure is most 
pronounced in us all. How does the gospel of 
Christ stand this test ? 

I. First of all, Christ makes humanity in its 
spiritual failure the special object of His ministries. 
He came to seek and to save the lost. He came 
not to call the righteous, but sinners. 
charge made against His life and conduct was that 
He ate and drank with publicans and sinners. 

This was a new method. It is not accepted 
outside Christianity yet. Mr. Clark says that the 
utmost that can be done by the best schemes of 
social progress which human minds devise is to be 
as lenient to the individual failures as is consistent 
with the good of the race. Is there room left for 
them? It is only after the successful have all taken 
their places at the table. When they have fallen, 
is there a chance left open to them to rise again? 
‘ Fix the difference in your minds between leaving 
another chance for the spiritual failures and “ving 
jor the spiritual failures.’ 

It is an amazing misapprehension of the Christ 
of the Gospels which is made by Mr. H. G. Wells 
in his book called Airst and Last Things, when he 
represents the Christian’s Christ as ‘too fine’ for 
him. Ina volume of essays, called, from the title 
of the first and longest essay, Zhe Religion of H. G. 
Wells (Fisher Unwin ; 3s. 6d. net), the Rev. A. H. 
Craufurd, M.A., has criticized this blunder with 
sufficient courtesy. ‘I am quite sure,’ he says, 
‘that He would not have seemed too fine for the 
writer whom I am now criticizing, if only that 
writer could have been present at some of the 
friendly ministrations of the sympathetic prophet 
of Nazareth. Mr. Wells is manifestly friendly to 
sinners ; so he would not sympathize in the least 
with the harsh and Judaic attack of the late Mr. 
Cotter Morison on the all-pitying tenderness of 
Jesus for the weak, the erring, and the lost. Mr. 
Morison’s indictment of the apparently antinomian 
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compassion of Christ may serve at least to show 
that Christ déd thoroughly sympathize with many 
of the most lawless characters of His age and nation, 
that, in a sense, the Pharisees were right in regard- 
ing Him as a friend of publicans and sinners in a 
very close and very intimate way. Mr. Cotter 
Morison’s harsh Judaic venom was poured out on 
our Lord chiefly on account of his specéaZ love for 
sinners. This special and clinging love seemed 
to this pharisaical and dry-as-dust moralist a down- 
right insult to morality. He even censured Jesus 
for pardoning the penitent thief on the cross with- 
out forcing him first to make amends to the society 
he had injured, as if any man with a human heart 
would not judge that crucifixion itself was a far 
too severe punishment for theft, as if it had been 
in any way fossble for the suffering thief in his 
last agony to make the amends demanded there 
and then.’ 

2. The second remark to make about Christ’s 
way with the failures is that He counts upon some 
response to His appeals. He ‘believes that in 
all men there dwells something which can respond 
to a spiritual quickening impulse.’ For if Christ 
did not stint His ministries, neither would He have 
wasted them. Mr. Clark thinks that this ‘supreme 
hopefulness’ of Christ is not sufficiently considered. 
Human sin drove Christ to a cross; but the Christ 
whom it drove to the cross did not think that He 
was wasting His ministries on sinfulness so extreme. 
‘ Asto human possibilities, He knew nota moment’s 
despair; and, right as we are in insisting on the 
supreme importance of man’s faith in Christ, 
something needs also to be said about Christ’s 
faith in man.’ 

There is another newly published volume of 
sermons by another preacher, which contains an 
able sermon on this subject. The preacher is the 
Rev. W. L. Watkinson; the volume, Zhe Fatal 
Barter (Culley; 3s. 6d.), and the sermon is called 
‘Christ and Abnormal Life.” Mr. Watkinson 
occupies himself with the things which Christ saw 
in sinners to make Him have hope for them. 

1. He saw Reason. By reason Mr. Watkinson 
means, not the logical faculty, but reason on its 
spiritual side, the spiritual imagination, perception 
and sensibility, which recognize God and the 
eternal universe. Men may lose sight of God and 
wander in the far country, but they are still 
conscious of the throb of the eternal. In his 


Travels on the Amazons, Bates tells of his astonish- ~ 
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ment in discovering, when far in the interior, a 
slight rise and fall of the water in a small creek 
which traversed the forest. He was nearly six 
miles up country, and he hesitated to believe that 
at such a distance it was possible for the sea to 
make itself felt. But it was really so. ‘Ves, the 
tide! the throb of the great oceanic pulse felt far 
away in a remote corner,’ leagues away from the 
place where the sea strikes the mouth of the 
Amazon. 

2. He saw Conscience. There is a terrible in- 
dictment of the Gentile world in the opening of 
the Epistle to the Romans. Burke said it was 
difficult to draw up an indictment against a whole 
nation, but/ the Apostle draws up an indictment 
against the race. But what immediately follows? 
The question of conscience. Throughout the 
_ mighty motal debasement conscience continued 
to do its office, and to it Paul makes his confident 
appeal. Christ appealed to the conscience by the 
warmth of His presence. He abode that day at 
the house of Zacchzeus, and salvation came that 
day to his house. In the far North the quicksilver 
freezes in the thermometer, which, of course, 
ceases to register, and whilst the cold continues 
even for months and years the instrument remains 
useless; but let the temperature rise, and the 
quicksilver becomes at once nimble and indicative. 

3. He saw Affection. We speak of heartless 
people, but it is a figure of speech that is never 
wholly applicable. A city missionary has stated 
that what impressed him most in prosecuting ‘his 
work in dark neighbourhoods was ‘the goodness 
of the bad.’ i 
4. He saw Will. It often seems as though 
men had utterly lost will-power to’all that is good. 
If the will is the centre of personality, it looks as 
though some jn human shape were only phantoms. 
But our Lord always assumed that the most 
impotent of men possessed will-power, however 
long it had remained unused. ‘I will arise and 
go to my father,’ said the prodigal in his deepest 
degradation; and Christ did not put that word 
into his mouth without purpose. 

The French record a striking story respecting 
a peasant girl who was repeatedly found guilty of 
stealing flowers, and, in consequence, condemned 
to one of the prisons of Paris. Touching this 
form of crime the culprit was manifestly insane 
and incorrigible. A director of prison-labour set 
the convicts to make artificial flowers, and this 


demented girl among the rest. She was delighted, 
enthusiastically making roses from morning to 
night. As she continued her joyous task her 
mental maladies ceased, and she was discharged 
from prison sane and happy, to become one of 
the most successful florists in Paris. 

3. The third remark is that when Christ turned 
failure into success, there was no mistake about 
the success. His faith in man and man’s faith in 
himself are a great contrast. What is the loftiest 
spiritual hope we are still content to cherish? To 
be not quite shut out from the heaven of good; to 
find at least standing-room just within its gates. 
Christ sat down beside the sinners, not that they 
might be driven to despair by the contrast, but 
that they might be lifted to the same height of 
holiness. He believed that in contact with spiritual 
perfectness lay the sinner’s hope. The darkened 
heart and the soiled nature and the lame de- 
formed humanity found their best impulse in 
having near them the contrast of a Christ. 


— Two Studies in BiograpBhe. 
I. 


Blaise Pascal. 


It is difficult to estimate the ordinary book as 
it comes. It is difficult to prophesy its, future. 
Books are like poets: only posterity can put them 
in their place. Yet occasionally, though it be 
only once in a season, the great book comes, and 
the critic turns into a prophet without fear. It 
comes when a man has given himself wholly and 
whole-heartedly to a subject; and when he has 
ability, industry, and earnestness enough. 

Viscount St. Cyres is identified with Pascal and 
Port Royal, so that those who know either cannot 
help thinking of the other. He has made the 
whole Jansenist movement his own. After 
particular inquiry we are able to say that there 
is no higher authority on the subject in any 
country at the present time. 

.» And then we can read his book with such 
abounding pleasure.. Not that it is well written, 
as the word is commonly used. There are felicities 
of style, but there are also idiosyncrasies, and the 
author would not be chosen as a model of com- 
position. But a very little experience of it makes 
one sit back satisfied that the style is suitable to 
the subject, and that altogether this book is to 
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mark an event in one’s. experience. The title is 
simply Pascal (Smith, Elder, & Co.; ros. 6d. net). 


Two things may be touched upon. Let the 
first be Pascal’s conversion. 
What is conversion? Viscount St. Cyres is 


ready for his part to adopt the definition of 
Professor William James. ‘To be converted, to 
receive grace, to experience religion,’ says Professor 
James, ‘are so many phrases which denote the 
process, gradual or sudden, by which a self, hitherto 
divided and consciously wrong, inferior, and un- 
happy, becomes unified and consciously right, 
- superior, and happy.’ But this is to define con- 
version \by its results. What is it that brings 
conversion about, and how does that thing operate 
in bringing it about? Again, Viscount St. Cyres 
seems content with Professor James. ‘Perhaps,’ 
he says, ‘the best answer will be found in modern 
theories of subliminal consciousness. Much of 
our thinking is done without our knowledge. 
Ideas lodge, strike root, and ripen in the mind 
without attracting more than our most casual 
attention, until they suddenly spring on us full 
grown, as did Minerva from the brain of Jove. 
Nay, in certain exceptional persons whole net- 
works of ideas and desires—a second character, 
in fact—may form beneath the usual self, much 
as the new skin of a snake grows up beneath the 
old. In due time the old skin cracks, rends, is 
sloughed off, and the animal emerges fresh and 
glossy in hig summer dress. So is it with the 
convert.’ In another place he even goes the length 
of saying, ‘There is nothing mysterious about it. 
It may be expressed in terms of physiology, and 
Pascal himself would not have objected to have 
it so explained’—but he immediately adds—‘so 
long as physiology added that the last term in the 
series was the grace of God, adapting itself to the 
natural workings of the human machine.’ 

What, then, is the grace of God? The phrase 
in Jansen’s day was ‘irresistible grace.’ Jansen 
accepted ‘irresistible grace’; but he said that 
irresistible grace was only a technical academic 
name for irresistible love, and a Christian’s love 
for God was just as ‘natural,’ just as much a part 
of himself, as Romeo’s for Juliet. And it was 
‘irresistible’ in precisely the same sense as the love 
that drove Antigone to disobey the orders of her 
king was resistless in the fight, dvikaros pdyar. 
But how or why the love arose—why it called 
one and not another—neither Sophocles, nor 


Shakespeare, nor Saint Cyran could explain. All 
the Jansenist convert knew was that the love was 
there. All in a moment he was ‘touched by God.’ 
He was caught up into the grip of a mysterious 
Power; some strange, spiritual chemistry blotted 
out his former tastes and inclinations, and left him 
a new being. What could he do but render 
grateful thanks to God? And with all that 
Viscount St. Cyres seems to agree. 

The other subject is Jesuitism. Two words 
make the sum of its meaning—obedience and 
casuistry. First obedience, ‘How was a man 
to know for certain what God expected of him ? 
Let him join the Society, and he would soon find 
out. There a perpetual ladder of communication 
ran between earth and heaven. The individual 
Jesuit obeyed his Superior, who obeyed the Rector, 
who obeyed the Provincial, who obeyed the 
General, who obeyed the Pope, who took his 
orders straight from God Almighty. Thus obedi- 
ence became the pivot of the Jesuit system, 
although it was far from being a Jesuit invention. 
Ever since the days of St. Benedict it had ranked, 
together with poverty and chastity, as one of the 
cardinal virtues of monasticism ; and even Loyola’s 
famous simile, perinmde ac cadaver—like a carcase 
in the hands of the superior—comes from the 
Franciscans. But in the Society obedience soon 
cast its companion virtues into the shade. ‘We 
heard comparatively little of poverty or chastity,” 
writes a former novice, “‘ but every hour of the day 
we were reminded of obedience. No boundaries 
were set to this virtue; it was infinite space for 
ever enlarging.”’ 

Next, casuistry. But to understand what Pascal 
made of Jesuit’ casuistry, to understand what 
Viscount St. Cyres makes of what Pascal made of 
it, one must read the two great chapters on the 
Provincial Letters. It was not original to Loyola, 
any more than was obedience. He adopted it to 
checkmate that ‘spiritual sense’ upon which the 
Reformers relied. Viscount St. Cyres has just 
introduced the subject when he gives as good an 
example of the use of it as will be found. He 
takes it from the Memoirs of Madame de Motte- 
ville, the very orthodox lady-in-waiting to Queen 
Anne of Austria. ‘Like most Spaniards, Anne 
was fond of the play. But in the summer of 1646, 
the curé of St: Germain, a pious and austere 
divine, wrote to point out that she endangered her 
soul every time she set foot within a theatre. His 
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letter rather troubled her conscience, and she 
consulted several bishops, who thought that listen- 
ing to Corneille was not necessarily a sin. But 
the curé persisted all the more, and sent her a 
written opinion against the lawfulness of the play 
countersigned by seven doctors of divinity. 
Thereupon she consulted the young King’s tutor, 
the Abbé Beaumont de Péréfixe. Off posted 
Péréfixe to the Sorbonne, and soon came _ back 
with at least ten signatures on the other side. 
Seven from ten left a majority of three in favour 
of the play, and the Queen’s scruples were at once 
appeased ; though her lady-in-waiting indulges in 
a mild lament over the degenerate laxity of 
modern times. But neither Anne, nor Madame 
de Motteville, nor the curé, nor the tutor saw 
anything odd in deciding an important case of 
conscience by votes casually lobbied in the 
Sorbonne.’ 


If. 
Ignatius Loyola. 


This life of the founder of the Jesuits has been 
written by Francis Thompson the poet. Its title 
is Saint Ignatius Loyola (Burns & Oates ; tos. 6d. 
net). 

Now , anything whatever written by Francis 
Thompson will receive attention. This book will 
be looked into by many. Few of those who look 
into it will fail to read it to the end. Itis not a 
large book. It is handsomely printed, and yet 
more handsomely illustrated. But most of all, 
there is an individuality about the style of the 
writing, an individuality which gives the book real 
distinction. It will afford sincere pleasure to 
those who know Francis Thompson only from 
his poetry to find that he was also a master of 
prose. 

Take one isolated paragraph as evidence: ‘This 
man [the man is Loyola], as we have said, held 
native kindred with the Raleighs and Sidneys, the 
poet-soldiers and statesmen of our own sixteenth 
century. Nay, the little imaginative strain, so 


scorned of our petty day, inhered in all the lofty 
souls of that age. It is in the English martyr, 
bowing his head to the axe of Elizabeth: “Though 
I shall have a sharp dinner, I trust in Christ I 
shall have a most sweet supper.” It is in his 
brother-sufferer, pointing at foot of the scaffold 
to his last sun: “I shall shortly be above yon 
fellow!” The splendid familiarity of the utterance 
recalls Falstaff’s arrogant terming of the stars “ the 
cinders of the element.” Poet, Saint, and Martyrs 
shared the noble imaginative elevation of their 
era, in which the spirit of the Goth and the whole 
once-barbaric West culminated alike for good and 
evil. Even the Saints of our day speak a less 
radiant language, and sanctity shows, “shorn of 
its rays” through the black fog of universal utili- 
tarianism, the materiality which men have drawn 
into the very lungs of their souls.’ 

But now to Loyola. How difficult it is to do 
justice to the founder of Jesuitism. And to come 
to the book, as we have done, from revelling ina 
great life of Pascal, doubles the difficulty. But it 
increases the interest. Especially when we find 
that this whole-hearted adorer of ‘the Saint,’ as he 
devotedly calls him, is able, without driving us off, 
to rejoice in the very features of Jesuitism which 
have made it a byword and a hissing. It is in our 
power to explain the acceptance of these things 
by a man like Francis Thompson on the sup- 
position that he never really had the opportunity 
of studying Jesuitism as a system, never the oppor- 
tunity of knowing what its doctrine of obedience 
meant to the soul of the man who obeyed, or its 
doctrine of accommodation to the soul of the man 
who had sinned. For it is Loyola himself and not 
his order that caught the imagination of this poet ; 
and the books he read (and he read many books), 
were read in order that he might know more of ‘the 
Saint,’ and let the world know. We may therefore 
read this book with pleasure without learning to 
love Jesuitism any more, though we shall probably 
be unable to read it without learning to love Saint 
Ignatius Loyola somewhat. 
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Wronement? 


By THE Very Rev. Joun L. Darpy, D.D., DEAN oF CHESTER. 


‘For the modern Jew there is no atonement. He 
is a sinner like the Gentile, and needs forgiveness. 
He believes that he obtains forgiveness simply by 
repentance.’ So Dr. Adler, the Chief Rabbi. He, 
however, is not of the modern Jews who reject the 
Old Testament. On the contrary, he quotes Ex 32, 
and refers to the words of Moses in v.*®. He holds 
that the answer of Jehovah signifies that He did 
not accept the idea of Atonement, and in that 
answer Dr. Adler finds the answer to every one 
who says that there is a doctrine of the Atonement 
in the Old Testament. 

If Dr. Adler had said that no Atonement would 
avail for any one who did not repent, we should 
agree. That is the Christian doctrine, with which, of 
course, Dr. Adler would not agree; see He 10}, 
‘By one offering he hath perfected for ever them 
that are being sanctified.’ So St. John (1 Jn 1”), 
‘If we walk in the light, as he is in the light . . . 
the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us 
from all sin.’ St. Paul (Ro 3%), ‘Whom God 
hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith, 
in his blood, to declare his’ righteousness for the 
remission of sins.’ And in Ro 51% 11, ‘We were 
reconciled to God by the death of his Son... 
by whom we have now received the atonement,’ 7.e. 
the reconciliation. 

But it is difficult to see how Dr. Adler could 
justify his position when we find the following in 
the Service for the Day of Atonement in Jews’ 
Prayer Book:! ‘For on that day shall he (the 
High Priest) make Atonement for you, to purify 
you from all your sins before the Lord, and ye 
shall be clean.’ ‘O our King, Thou hast vouch- 
safed us, O Lord our God in love, this Day of 
Atonement, this day of expiation of iniquity, even 
this joyful day of an Holy Convocation for remis- 
sion, forgiveness, expiation, and atonement; and 
thereon to grant the remission of all our iniquities 
through love, and Holy Convocation. On that day 
he shall make Atonement for you, to purify you 
from all your sins before the Lord, and ye shall be 
clean. Our God, and the God of our Fathers, 
shall cause our prayers to ascend and come, ap- 
proach, be seen, accepted, heard, and thought on, 


1 Printed in London by Richardson. A.M. 5531. 


and be remembered in remembrance of us, and in 
remembrance of our Fathers in remembrance of 
Jerusalem Thy City, and in the memory of Thy 
anointed Messias, the Son of David Thy servant, 
on this Day of Atonement, even on this day of 
Holy Convocation. Remember us thereon, O 
Lord our God! for good, and think on us with a 
blessing.’ ‘O pardon our iniquity and our sin, 
and take us for Thine inheritance. For on this 
day he (the High Priest) shall make Atonement 
for you, to purify you from all your sins. Before 
the Lord ye shall be clean.’ 

There is also a prayer of the Jews in exile: ‘Our 
God, and the God of our Fathers! By reason of 
our sins have we been carried captives from our 
land, and removed from our territories, that we are 
not able to offer sacrifices before Thee, and no 
priest to make Atonement for us. . . . Let it be 
Thy Will to gather our dispersions from among the 
heathens . . . and conduct us, O Lord our God, 


unto Zion Thy City, that we may there perform in _ 


Thy Presence the offering of our duty, the con- 
tinual sacrifices according to their order, and the 
additional sacrifices according to their institution ; 
even the additional sacrifices of this Day of Atone- 
ment according to what Thou hast written for our 
observance in Thy Law, by the hands of Moses 
Thy servant.’ | 

There are many other prayers in the same words, 
which can bear but one meaning, that the High 
Priest offered a sacrifice and made atonement, on 
account of which God Almighty heard the prayer 
of His faithful people and forgave their sins. 

We cannot expect any Jew to understand the 
Old Testament ; the whole meaning is to be found 
in our Lord Jesus Christ. The High Priest of the 
Old Dispensation was a representative of the High 
Priest of our profession; any sacrifice or atone- 
ment offered by the High Priest of old was effica- 
cious only as fulfilled in the Great High Priest that 
is passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God 
(He-2is), 

But any one reading Lv 16 can see that there 
was an atonement made by sacrifice for all the con- 
gregation of Israel. The word ‘Kipper,’ translated 
‘Atonement’ in most of the passages, is translated 
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‘reconciling’ in Lv 1670, As conversely, in Ro 512 
the word usually translated ‘ reconciliation’ is trans- 
lated ‘Atonement ’"—the only place in which the 
word ‘atonement’ occurs in the New Testa- 


ment. Thus we may safely conclude that ‘ Recon- 
ciliation’ and ‘Atonement’ are identical in 
meaning. 


Such passages as ‘God who hath reconciled us 
to himself by Jesus Christ’ (2 Co 58), and ‘He is 
the propitiation for our sins’ (1 Jn 22), and our 
Lord’s own teaching about His being a ransom, 
and St. Paul’s teaching that it was the sacrifice of 
the Cross which enabled God to be at once ‘just, 

-and the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus’ 
(Ro 37°),—all these passages show that an act was 
done by Jesus Christ, the only true High Priest, 
whereby the forgiveness of sin became obtainable on 
the condition of faith and repentance. That act was 
His death, the One and Only true Sacrifice, Pro- 
pitiation, and Satisfaction for the sins of the whole 
world. We cannot affirm that God could not for- 
give sins under any other conditions, but we can 
surely affirm that this was the best conceivable way 
to effect His purpose. Perhaps without that act 
man could not have found a motive for repent- 
ance, and we know that by that act God com- 


mendeth His love towards us, and awakens love 
in our hearts as the Eternal Spirit makes known 
to us ‘the things that are freely given to us of 
God"(T Cova?) 

The other position which Dr. Adler takes as to 
Prayer, namely, that ‘prayer is a self- preached 
sermon to kindle in our hearts a spark of devotion 
and enthusiasm,’ is as little warranted by the prayers 
offered by the Jews on the Day of Atonement as 
his statement that there was no idea of atonement 
in the Old Testament. The prayer, ‘Hear my 
voice, who heareth all voices, O my God, who re- 
ceiveth all supplications of them that call upon 
Thee, who answered Abraham, Isaac, and Israel 
by granting all their requests,’ is enough to rebut 
such a statement. And the instance, ‘Who 
answered Elijah on Mount Carmel by sending 
fire from heaven which consumed the sacrifice,’ 
used as a ground of confidence that God would 
answer prayer, is ‘clean contrary’ to the idea that 
prayer is purely subjective. To suppose that 
prayer is merely an exercise of the mind and heart, 
educating our nature to higher aspiration, is to 
mock the God whom we address as Our Father 
and ask Him to give us all things necessary for our 
souls and bodies. 


Biterature. 


CONSTANTINOPLE AND ICONIUM. 


Sir Wiiiiam Ramsay has published almost 
simultaneously, but quite independently, two large 
octavo volumés, one of which is of the very 
highest scientific value. Let us look at the most 
valuable volume first. Itis entitled Zhe Thousand 
and One Churches (Hodder & Stoughton; 20s. 
net). 

Fifty to sixty miles south-east of Iconium 
(which, under the name Konia, is still the capital 
of a great Province, with a railway station) there 
rises from the level Lycaonian plain an island 
of volcanic mountains, oval in outline, with the 
longer axis nearly north and south, called Kara 
Dagh or Black Mountain. The plain around is 
approximately 3300 feet above sea-level; while 
the highest peak of the Kara Dagh rises to a 
height of nearly 7000 feet. This peak is called 


15 


Mahaletch. It is crowned by a great church 
with a small monastery and a memorial chapel 
attached. Round the base of the northern part 
of the Kara Dagh, dominated by Mahaletch, 
there once lay a great city rich and prosperous. 
The valley is still dotted over with the ruins of 
it. High above the field of ruins stand a large 
number of great buildings. These buildings are 
almost all ecclesiastical, and although the Turks 
often use the name Kilisse (church) for a ruin 
which was never a church, yet in this case the 
name by which the valley is known to the country 
people, Bin Bir Kilisse, or the Thousand and One 
Churches, is as suitable as it is picturesque. The 
only Oriental exaggeration is in the number. 
There are really only about twenty-eight churches 
in the valley, and several hundred houses, cisterns, 
and the like. 

In the year 1903 Professor Strzygowski, whose 
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name (best taken at a gallop) has become familiar 
to many of our readers by his great article on 
Muhammadan Art in the ENCYCLOPADIA OF 
RELIGION AND Eruics, published a book which 
he called <Xveznasien ein Neuland der Kunst- 
geschichte. This book was ‘the true begetter’ of 
the present volume... For it was the reading of 
it that impelled Miss Gertrude Bell to visit Bin 
Bir Kilisse. The visit was made in 1905. Miss 
Bell got into communication with Sir William 
Ramsay. It was arranged that he and his wife 
should join her and explore the valley together. 
The exploration was carried out in 1907, and 
then this book was written. 

It is a volume for the antiquarian and the 
architect. There are certainly almost innumer- 
able titbits in it for the student of religion, and 
there are touches, inseparable from Sir William 
Ramsay’s writing, which give the book a wider 
human interest. ‘This remarkable monument,’ 
says Sir William Ramsay in one place, ‘roused 
in me the moment that I beheld it, a feeling of 
regret that Dr. Reichel had died before it was 
discovered. It is a striking confirmation of his 
theory as to the importance in early Anatolian 
religion of thrones placed on prominent hills. In 
a paper published in 1897 he collected many 
more or less probable examples; but none were 
so clear and undeniable as this.’ 

Nevertheless it is a book for the architect and 
the antiquarian, and it is a book of very great 
scientific value. The illustrations and plans are 
numerous, and reproduced with the utmost care. 
It is divided into four parts, two of which, making 
together by far the larger part of the volume, 
have been written by Miss Bell. Indeed, Professor 
Ramsay is more the editor than the author, as he 
is quite frank to confess. 

The other volume is of less scientific value, 
but of much more general interest. Its title is Te 
Revolution in Constantinople and Turkey (Hodder 
& Stoughton; tos. 6d. net); and it is further 
described as ‘A Diary by Sir W. M. Ramsay, with 
Episodes and Photographs by Lady Ramsay,’ 

To be quite plain, the episodes and _ photo- 
graphs are the best of it. One of the latter is of 
Sir William Ramsay himself, and it is the most 
lifelike portrait of him we have seen. 

Take some sketches out of it at random. 

‘The Sultan [this is the new Sultan, and the 
description is in this case by Miss Ramsay] is a 


large heavy man with a large heavy face, pasty, — 
pale complexion and pendulous cheeks. He 
wore a khaki uniform coat, and was not (to my 


mind) either prepossessing or very dignified, though _ 


our Turk remarked that he was a fine-looking | 
man, to which we of course assented. I dare say — 
that it is difficult to have a dignified look after 
being imprisoned and watched by spies constantly — 
for the last thirty-three years.’ 

‘A Krakau shopkeeper once sent to an Oxford — 
friend of mine an article of some value which the 
latter forgot to pay in the hurry of departure. 
Months later he returned to Krakau, called at 
the shop, paid for the article, expressed his 
regret at the delay, and hoped that the man had 
not felt disturbed when payment was not made at 
the time of delivery. ‘‘Not at all,” 
tradesman; “the English never cheat in small — 
things.”’ : 

‘I have often noticed that prayers form a 
most useful instrument of obstruction. You -tell 
a man to do something he does not wish to do, 
and he forthwith sets up a stick in the ground 
towards Mecca and proceeds to pray before it. 
I remember once in a wretched Anatolian guest- 
house, when a very filthy and objectionable 
Turk tried to take up his quarters there, and ~ 
our servants ordered him out, as there was a lady — 
in the chamber, he took up his position before a — 
staff and began to say his prayers; luckily we — 
had an Albanian Moslem servant who was care- 


less of religious duties, and he bundled out the 


man and his staff very quickly. On board the 
ships of war, as I am told, prayers are persistently 
made the excuse by malingerers for shirking all 
irksome duties.’ 


THE NEW SCHAFFHERZOG 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


Going through the fourth and fifth volumes, — 
which have reached us together (Funk & — 
Wagnalls), we have been struck with the superi- 
ority of the original work over the translations. 
It is not only more easily read, but it seems to be — 
better worth reading. That does not prove that — 
the American authors are better scholars than the — 
German ; because the German work has not only _ 
had to be translated, but also to be condensed. 
But it proves that there are in America not a few — 
competent scholars and capable writers in Biblical 
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said the — 
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and Theological science, and that it would have 
been quite possible as well as patriotic to pro- 
duce a wholly new and original Encyclopedia of 
Religious Knowledge. We should like to make 
particular mention of the work done by Professor 
David S. Schaff of Allegheny. The original 
Schaff-Herzog was conceived and edited by his 
father. The father’s very best work was not 
better than the son’s. He and Professor Gilmore 
co-operate on the article ‘Hymnology,’ and into 
their limited space contrive to pack a great deal 
of information. The bibliography to this article 
is particularly full and unusually accurate. 

For the bibliographies are not always accurate. 
We wish the editors would even yet turn their 
serious attention to that most important matter. 
We know very well how difficult it is, and the 
time it occupies, but it is well worth all it costs. 
An effort is made to mention not only the date 
but the place of publication of a book. That is 
highly important, especially in the case of Oriental 
books. But very often books which are published 
in London or Edinburgh are said to be published 
in Boston or New York. It is curious to be told 
that Leslie Stephen’s Science of Ethics was pub- 
lished in New York in 1907, when we know that 
it was published in London in 1882. What is 
meant, we suppose, is that the second edition of 
1907 was imported into New York. The biblio- 
graphy to the article ‘Friendship’ begins in this 
way : ‘Cicero and R. W. Emerson, /riendship - Two 
Essays, New York, 1904; H. Black, Friendship, 
ib. 1904.’ Now, Cicero’s De Amicitia was not 
originally published in New York, and Emerson’s 
Essay on Friendship was not published in 1904; 
but what we find, and what no doubt is meant to 
be stated, is that a volume containing a translation 
of the De Amicitia, together with Emerson’s 
Essay, was published by Messrs. Wessels of New 
York in rg01 (not 1904). Hugh Black’s /rzend- 
shi was published in London in 1897. 

But what we mean will be better understood if 
we take a single example. One of the earliest 
names in the fourth volume is Driver. A list of 
his works is given. It is given in this way. ‘He 
has written: A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses 
in Hebrew (London, 1874); Lsatah: Life, Times, 
and Writings which bear his Name (1888); Votes 
on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel (Oxford, 
1890); Lnxtroduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament (Edinburgh, 1891); Sermons on Subjects 


connected with the Old Testament (London, 1892) ; 
Deuteronomy (1895); and Authority and Arche- 
ology, Sacred and Profane (in collaboration with 
D. G. Hogarth; 1899). He also edited the com- 
mentary of Moses ben Shesheth on Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel (London, 1871); Zhe Holy Bible, with 
various Renderings and Readings from the best 
Authorities (1876); The Fifty-third Chapter of 
Lsaiah according to the Jewish Interpreters (in col- 
laboration with A. D. Neubauer ; 1877); Zhe Book 
of Proverbs attributed to Abraham thn Ezra (1880) ; 
Leviticus, in “The Polychrome Bible” (2 vols. 
1894-97); Lhe Parallel Psalter (1898); Daniel, Joel, 
and Amos, in ‘The Cambridge Bible for Schools” 
(Cambridge, 1900-01); Genesis, in “The West- 
minster Commentaries” (London, 1904); Deuter- 
onomy and Joshua, in R. Kittel’s ‘‘ Biblia Hebraica” 
(Leipsic, 1905); Zhe Minor Prophets, in ‘The 
Century Bible” (London, 1906); Zhe Book of Job 
(1906); and Zhe Book of the Prophet Jeremiah 
(1906). He likewise collaborated with F. Brown 
and C. A. Briggs in A Hebrew and English 
Lexicon of the Old Testament (12 Parts, Oxford, 
1892-1905), and was a member of the editorial 
board of J. Hastings’s Dzctionary- of the Bible 
(5 vols., Edinburgh, 1898-1904) and of the Studia 
Biblica (Oxford, 1885 sqq.).’ 

Now, Zhe Tenses in Hebrew was originally 
published in 1874, but that edition was completely 
superseded by the third edition published in 1892. 
Indeed, the second edition of 1881 superseded 
the first. The editors may not think it necessary 
in giving a list of an author’s works to mention 
later editions than the first; but in the case of a 
scholar like Driver, who keeps revising his books, 
it is most important, and all that is necessary is a 
parenthesis (? 1892). There is a second edition of 
the Jsaiah (which belongs to the ‘Men of the 
Bible’ series) issued in 1893, and superseding the 
first edition of 1888. The Lntroduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testament was first published 
in 1891, but that edition has been superseded again 
and again. ‘The sixth edition, issued in 1897, was 
so thoroughly altered that it had to be re-set. 
That edition could have been referred to here. But 
that edition has once more been superseded by 
the eighth edition, which was issued in September 
1909. Of the Deuteronomy a second improved 
edition was issued in 1896. Driver did not write 
Authority and Archeology in collaboration with 
D. G. Hogarth. He simply wrote the first section 
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in that volume, of which D. G. Hogarth was the 
editor. Zhe Holy Bible with Various Readings, 
etc., is not a work of Drivér’s. The reference is to 
Eyre & Spottiswoode’s Variorum Teachers Lible, 
of which Driver was only one of five editors. 
There are two editions of it ; the first, published in 
1880 (not 1876), was entirely superseded by the 
enlarged improved edition published in 1893. 
Neubauer’s first name was Adolf, which he usually 
contracted to Ad. (not A.D.). Zevzticus in ‘The 
Polychrome Bible’ is not in two vols. ; two distinct 
works are referred to, one the Hebrew Leviticus, 
published simultaneously at Leipzig, , Baltimore, 
and London in 1894, the other the translation of 
Leviticus, published in New York, London, and 
Stuttgart in 1898. Both volumes were edited in 
collaboration with H. A. White. Again, the 1898 
edition of the Parallel Psalter is superseded by 
the second edition of 1904. Dantel, Joel, and 
Amos in ‘The Cambridge Bible for Schools’ reads 
as if it were one volume. /oel and Amos was 
published in 1897, and Daniel in 1900. In 
mentioning the Westminster Genesis, mention 
should be made also of the Addenda published 
separately, the second edition, superseding the 
first, in 1909. Driver edited only the second 
volume of Zhe Minor Prophets in ‘The Century 
Bible,’ from Nahum to Malachi. Finally, the 
Hebrew Lexicon was issued in 1906, complete in 
one handsome volume of 1127 pages, and need 
not be referred to any longer as in parts. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS 
BY A JEW. 


It is impossible for any one who professes the 
Christian name to be uninterested in a movement 
that is proceeding among the Jews. Something 
which in Scotland would be called a Disruption 
has already taken place. And the occasion of it 
is the Lord Jesus Christ. We do not say that it 
signifies the acceptance of Jesus Christ as Lord. 
But we do say that Jesus Christ is the occasion of 
the movement, and the centre of it. 

One outcome of this movement is a commentary 
on The Synoptic Gospels, by Mr. C. G. Montefiore. 
The commentary is to appear in three volumes, 
the third volume consisting of Notes by Mr. Israel 
Abrahams. ‘The first two volumes, containing the 
introduction and critical notes by Mr. Montefiore, 
have been published (Macmillan; 18s. net). 


The book is certain to attract attention, and it 
deserves all the attention that it will attract. Was 
there ever a Jew before who gave years of his life 
to the special study of the Gospels? Was there 
ever a Jew who entered upon the study without 
prejudice, and carried it through without offence? 
Mr. Montefiore is an advanced critic of the New 
Testament, as we know he is an advanced critic of 
the Old. But, beyond finding him perhaps too 
advanced for their taste, no English reader will 
discover a fault in him. His method is first of 
all to give a new translation of each, Gospel, and — 
then, repeating the translation in sections, to 
comment upon each section critically. Suppose 
we take as an example of his method the little 
parable which is found in Mark’s Gospel only 
(426-29), and which he calls ‘the seed that grows of 
itself.’ This is the translation. 

‘And he said, “The kingdom of God is as ifa 
man should cast seed into the ground; and he 
sleepeth and ariseth, night and day, and the seed 
sprouteth and groweth up, he knoweth not how. 
For of herself the earth bringeth forth her crop; 
first the blade, then the ear, after that the full ' 
corn in the ear. But when the crop is ready, — 
immediately he sendeth forth the sickle, because 
the harvest hath come.”’ 

At first Mr. Montefiore seems to follow Well- 
hausen, who calls this parable a mere variant of 
the Sower; but he is evidently not quite satisfied 
with that; which shows that his instinct is some- — 
times better than his independence. Then he 
enters upon what he considers the real difficulty 
of the parable, that is, the eschatology which it — 
contains. He says, ‘If Jesus spoke this parable 
and 'the parable of the Sower, can He also have 
believed that the end would come so quickly, that 
the new era had, in fact, begun? For in the new 
era there is no actual development.’ The parable, 
with its far view, cannot be attributed to the early 
Christians, for, according to Mr. Montefiore and — 
those whom he follows, ‘the early Christians were 
all convinced that the end was at hand.’ The 
conclusion is that perhaps Jesus had both. ideas 
in His mind, and gave expression to them upon 
different occasions. 

Then follow the views of several scholars on 
this subject—Wellhausen, Loisy, Menzies, Wrede, 
Johannes Weiss, Jilicher. These views are given 
with the utmost veracity, and the very fact that 
they are given, and that Mr. Montefiore has 
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evidently much difficulty in making up his own 
mind on the matter, brings out with unmistakable 
clearness his desire to arrive at the truth without 
prejudice. 

Mr. Montefiore uses Loisy freely, but not too 
submissively. Wellhausen, on the other hand, he 
does use submissively. It is his one weakness; 
and we have much difficulty in forgiving him. 
For, as Weinel says, Wellhausen’s criticism of the 
Gospels ‘has turned out to be almost entirely 
negative.’ 

We now await Mr. Abrahams’ Notes with much 
interest. 


Perspiration. 


The Rev. J. O. Bevan, M.A., F.G.S., F.S.A,, 
Rector of Chillenden, Dover, has reached the age 
of sixty, and he does not see the use of becoming 
a sexagenarian unless he can scold somebody for 
it He scolds his brethren. He scolds them 
kindly, but unmistakably. He scolds them for 
perspiring. ‘The old-fashioned clergy,’ he says, 
‘would have scorned to indulge in undue haste, 
but our brethren of the present day are always in 
a hurry—to catch a train; to sit on a committee ; 
to manage a soup kitchen. And perspiration is 
a great leveller; it bedews the face and lessens its 
frigidity ; it takes the starch out of the collar; it 
relaxes the whole man and lowers us sadly in the 
estimation of our people. Indeed, we may go 
further and say that the difference between Con- 
servatism and Radicalism is mainly one of per- 
spiration. Conservatives do not perspire—they 
would not if they could. Who can conceive of 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere in a bath of perspiration? 
_A Radical, on the other hand, is always perspiring. 
He is ever, axe in hand, cutting down the Upas 
Trees of ascendancy, or rooting up what he con- 
siders to be deeply-set abuses.’ 

But this is only a little matter out of a large 
book. It is a book of much miscellaneousness, 
which takes its title, Zhe Birth and Growth of 
Toleration, from the first article in it (George Allen ; 
5s. net). It is a book of refreshing. Even the 
scolding is exhilarating and acceptable. It is so 
easy in a book, as in a sermon, to pass it on to 
some one else. 

Who’s Who. 

The proper study of mankind is man, and the 

proper book for it is Who's Who (A. & C. Black ; 


ros. net). Everybody who is anybody is here, and 
their number is rapidly on the increase, so respect- 
able is the world becoming, The volume for 1910 
contains 2162 pages of double column and close 
type, which is just 50 pages more than the 
volume for r909. The humorist will soon be 


suggesting that it is a mark of distinction not to 


be found in it. It has all sorts of uses. It tells 
us who is dead as well as who is alive. It enables 
us to distinguish one man from another. Here is 


Mr. Winston Churchill, the American author, and’ 
Mr. Winston Churchill, the President of the Board 
of Trade. Here is Mr. Frank Byron Jevons, 
Principal of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall in Durham, 
and Mr. Shirley Byron Jevons, the Editor of the 
Sportsman. Were is Mr. Sidney Lee, the Editor 
of the Dictionary of National Biography, and here 
is Mr. Sydney Lee, the painter. It tells us where 
everybody lives and what everybody does—or 
does not do, for one of the questions asked of 
everybody is ‘What is your recreation?’ And 
some deliberately declare that they have none. 

Along with Who's Who, Messrs. A. & C. Black 
have issued the Who's Who Year-Book (1s. net). 
It is made up of such lists and tables as once 
appeared in Who’s Who, from the list of the Royal 
Family at the beginning to the list of University 
Degrees and Hoods at the end. In the middle, 
and very wonderful, is the list of peculiarly pro- 
nounced proper names, names like Auchinleck and 
Pugh. 

Then there is the Writers and Artists Year- 
Book (1s. net), which is a directory for writers, 
artists, and photographers. It gives a list of 
British and American journals and magazines, 
literary agents, publishers, colour printers, and 
much more. 

Last of all there is Zhe Lnglishwoman’s Vear- 
Book and Directory (2s. 6d. net) This is the 
marvel of these marvels, both for cheapness and 
for efficiency. The information covers every part 
of the public life of women. And it is reliable, 
for it is written by experts. There is an article 
by Miss Anderson on Factory Inspectors, there is 
an article by Miss Moffatt on Research Work, and 
there is an article by Miss Frances Simpson on the 
keeping of Cats. 


The Odes of Solomon. 


The Psalms of Solomon we know something 
about, but what are the Odes of Solomon? In 
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certain lists of books which have come down to 
us mention is made of Odes of Solomon as well 
as of Psalms of Solomon as having a place amongst 
those writings which lie on the borderland of 
canonicity. Generally the reference is to a single 
book, in which, however, sometimes the Psalms 
and sometimes the Odes come first. The prob- 
ability is that the Odes, like the Psalms, were 
written in Greek. But none of them have sur- 
vived in that tongue. In Coptic, however, in the 
Gnostic book called Pistis Sophia, some fragments 
of them have been found. And now at last the 
discovery has been made of well-nigh the whole 
book of the Odes of Solomon in a Syriac manu- 
script in the possession of Dr. Rendel Harris. 

The manuscript contains as usual both the 
Psalms and the Odes of Solomon. The version 
of the Psalms is itself interesting. But that 
interest is altogether eclipsed by the interest of 
the Odes. Dr. Rendel Harris has published a 
volume which contains the Syriac text both of the 
Odes and of the Psalms, a translation into English, 
a commentary and an introduction. Its title is 
The Odes and Psalms of Solomon, now first 
published from the Syriac Version (Cambridge 
Press; 12s. net). It is a masterpiece of exposition. 
The learning is a credit to Cambridge and to the 
English speech. And over the learning is cast the 
light of a spiritual imagination which brings it at 
once into the service of religion. 

The Psalms of Solomon were written in the first 
century B.c. They are little more than expansions 
of the canonical Hebrew Psalter, and they are of 
no great devotional value. The Odes were written, 
Dr. Rendel Harris believes, in the first century 
A.D. ‘Their radiance,’ says Dr. Rendel Harris, 
‘is no reflection from the illumination of other 
days: their inspiration is first-hand and immediate ; 
it answers very well to the summary which Aristides 
made of the life of the Early Christian Church when 
he described them as indeed ‘a new people with 
whom something Divine is mingled.”’ Their value 
for devotion is very great. What place they may 
take in the future worship of the Church it would, 
of course, be folly to prophesy. But they will 
certainly take an important place in Christian 
edification. 


Dr. Rendel Harris has not been content with 
producing an edition of the newly-discovered Odes 
of Solomon for scholars ; he has also produced an 


edition for ‘the “even Christian” of whom Shake- 
speare speaks—the man or woman “‘in the street” 
of the spiritual city, the people who know how to 
sing, better than they understand how to translate 
an Eastern language or comment upon an ancient 
book.’ The title of the popular edition is Ax 
Early Christian Psalter (Nisbet ; 2s. 6d. net). 

And if the light of the imagination is thrown 
upon the scholarship of the scholar’s edition, 
making it also a book fit for the uses of devotion, 
that scholarship pervades this book, doubling its 
worth for worship. For Dr. Rendel Harris is 
not the man to encourage the notion that the 
heart can be separated from the head inthe service 
of the sanctuary or in the individual Christian life. 
There is not a line in this beautiful book over 
which the wayfaring man need even hesitate. Yet 
there is not a line that is not the outcome of the 
severest and most self-denying criticism. We 
quote Ode 13 because it is the shortest of them 
all. 

‘Behold! the Lord is our mirror: open the eyes 
and see them in Him: and learn the manner of 
your face: and tell forth praises to His spirit: and 
wipe off the filth from your face: and love His 
holiness, and clothe yourselves therewith: and be 
without stain at all times before Him. Hallelujah.’ 


The Church in North Africa. 


The Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
chose Church Life and Thought in North Africa in 
A.D. 200, as the subject of his thesis for the D.D. 
degree. The essay has now been published (Cam- 
bridge Press; 3s. 6d. net). Dr. Donaldson has 
studied his subject as though he were to write a two- 
volume octavo on it, but he has chosen to write 
this little book that the people as well as the 
scholar may know something accurate about 
Tertullian and his times. The chapter of most 
importance at present is that on the Rivals of 
Christianity. Its three sections on the Cult of 
Isis, the Cult of Mithra, and Cesar Worship are 
cut like cameos. But the whole book is a master- 
piece of workmanship. 


A New Commentary. 


It is quite easy to be original in the writing 
of a commentary. Every new-fledged German 
commentator is original. But it is not easy to 
be original and useful. Everything that is worth 
doing seems to have been already done. 
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Yet the Rev. Edward E. Anderson, M.A., has 
accomplished it. He has written a commentary 
on Lhe Gospel according to St. Matthew, which has 
been accepted by the new editors, Dr Whyte 
and Dr. Kelman, for Messrs. T. & T. Clark’s 
‘Handbooks’ (2s. 6d.) Its originality is in 
its index. An Index to the Bible has often 
been attempted. What we want is an index to 
each book of the Bibie. Mr. Anderson has 
written an Index to the First Book of the New 
Testament which we do not know how to improve 
upon, though it is a subject which we have had 
in mind for some time. ‘We shall give a specimen 
of it. 

But first of all, let us notice the thoroughly 
competent and practical character of the com- 
mentary itself. It is just the book for Bible teach- 
ing, just the book for the busy preacher. Now let 
us take the Kincpom or HEAVEN as a specimen 
of the Index. 


KINGDOM OF HEAVEN, 37, App. Note B.— 


Discovery of, 13%4. 
Entrance into— 

Conditions of, 520: through life-long strenuousness, 
738-14: through doing God’s will, 7% 19!” 2178-82; 
through understanding and reception of truth, 
132% #1: through the spirit of a child, 18: through 
faith in Jesus as the Messiah, 111: through member- 
ship in His fellowship, 251°: through the faithful 
use of life, 2514%°: exclusion through indifference, 
221-0: exclusion through irreverence, 221-: 
entered by few, 224. 

Gradation in, 5! 11" 19° 20%. 

As present, 47 1275-79 1374 13%", 

As future; 5° 61° 139-2 1678, 

Nature of— 

Social joy, 8! 22? 26%: indiscriminate invitation, 
1347 228-10 ; requiring man’s forgiveness of man, 
18%: a society, 1618: eternal, 2534. 

Nearness of, 107 3? 1677 41”, 

Nearness to, 112788 11, 

Power of, 13°!-%%, 

Sioa: Ol, Go Oe eye 

Value of, 1344. 


The New Testament in Modern Speech. 


This is a third edition of Dr. Weymouth’s Vew 
Testament in Modern Speech (Clarke & Co.; 
2s. 6d. net). It is a much improved edition ; for 
this book has an editor who is scarcely less 
enthusiastic than its author. So thoroughly has 
Mr. Hampden-Cook revised it that the whole 
volume has had to be re-set. 


The Arts and Crafts of Egypt. 

Professor Flinders Petrie is so enthusiastic 
and so dauntless that he becomes responsible for 
undertakings from which other men shrink, and 
carries them through successfully. This is true 
not only of his spade work, but also of the work 
of his pen. His latest enterprise is to write a 
history of Zhe Arts and Crafts of Ancient Egypt 
(Foulis ; 5s. net). It is as difficult as anything he 
has ever undertaken. The material is plentiful 
enough ; the difficulty is in determining the place 
and the purpose of the various items, and of so 
separating out the relevant and rejecting the rest 
as to make anything that can justly be called a 
history possible. Yet Professor Flinders Petrie 
has accomplished it. He has covered the whole 
ground in a narrative that may be depended on 
for scientific accuracy, and yet may be comfortably 
read with only the smallest amount of scientific 
knowledge. The volume is not large, but extremely 
handsome. It is illustrated by 140 choice 
photographs. 

The book would not be Flinders Petrie’s if 
there were no bold generalizations in it, no theories 
to provoke thought. In the very introduction he 
dares a definition of art. He chooses Tolstoy’s 
definition, that art is a means of communicating 
emotion, and defends it unreservedly. He says: 
‘It may be the emotion produced by beauty or 
by loathsomeness ; each expression is equally art, 
though each is not equally desirable art. The 
emotion may be imparted by words, by forms, by 
sounds ; all are equally vehicles of different kinds 
of art. But without imparting an emotional per- 
ception to the mind there is no art. The emotion 
may be the highest, that of apprehending char- 
acter, and the innate meaning of mind and of 
Nature; or it mdy be the lower form of sharing in 
the transient interests and excitements of others ; 
or the basest form of all, that of enjoying their 
evil.’ 

A New Bible. 

Its title is Zhe Companion Bible, and it is 
published by Mr. Henry Frowde of the Oxford 
University Press. No editor’s name is attached 
to it. That indeed, we are told, is deliberately 
omitted ; so that the whole burden of honour or 
dishonour rests upon the shoulders of the publisher. 
It is to appear in four parts. Part I., containing 
the Pentateuch, has appeared (4s. net). The page 
is divided into two columns. In one column is 
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the Authorized Version, printed in a good readable 
type. The other column is occupied with notes 
in smaller type. Sometimes the one column runs 
over into the other, according to the number of 
notes. At the end of the volume there is an 
appendix of seventy-five pages, containing a list 
of figures of speech, the spiritual significance of 
the names of the stars, a discussion of the serpent 
of Gn 3, and many other topics, concluding with 
an elaborate series of chronological charts. 

What, then, is the attitude of the book, and what 
is it worth? Its attitude is frankly but not fiercely 
conservative. That is to say, it is just as conserva- 
tive as it could be; but its conservatism is simply 
set down as indisputable fact. ‘There is no space 
wasted in fighting the radicals. For example, the 
first sentence of the Appendix on the Serpent is 
this: ‘In Genesis 3 we have neither allegory, 
myth, legend, nor fable, but literal historical facts 
set forth, and emphasized by the use of certain 
figures of speech.’ Again, part of the curse on the 
Serpent is, ‘Dust shalt thou eat’; on which. we 
read, ‘ This is not true to the letter or to fact, but 
it is all the more ¢rue fo truth.’ It isa figure of 
speech similar to ‘ His enemies shall lick the dust’ 
(Ps 72°), which means that ‘they will not do it on 
their knees with their literal tongues ; but they will 
be so prostrated and so utterly defeated, that no 
words could literally depict their overthrow and 
subjugation.’ 

The risk which the commentator runs who is 
uncompromisingly conservative is to compromise at 
all hazards, and this commentator, whoever he is, 
has not escaped the hazard. ‘This is the comment 
on ‘ And Israel bowed himself upon the bed’s head,’ 
in Gn 47 #4, ‘Much confusion caused by supposing 
He 117! refers to this. Mistake made by Ancient 
Versions and modern commentators. He 11?! refers 
to his blessing of Joseph’s sons. ‘This refers to the 
charge concerning his burial. It may or may not 
be bed, or staff.’ 


The Art of Life. 


Under a general title like the ‘Art of Life’ an 
editor may bring anything that he pleases. The 
editor of this series, Mr. Edward Howard Griggs, 
has brought (1) Zhe Use of the Margin, by him- 
self ; (2) Where Knowledge Fails, by Earl Barnes ; 
(3) Things Worth Whtle, by Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson ; and (4) Se/f Measurement, by William 
De Witt Hyde (Gay & Hancock ; 1s. net each). 


The Apostolic Age. 

Germany is being overrun at present with 
theological Volksbiicher. They are not all suitable 
for translation. Some of them would not stand it. 
But Mr. Philip Green has chosen wisely in getting 
a translation made of Zhe Apostolic Age, by Pro- 
fessor von Dobschiitz of Strassburg (2s. net). 


Little Books on Religion. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have resolved to 
extend their series of little books, and have issued 
an interpretation of Newman’s Lead Kindly Light, 
by Dr. John Sheridan Zelie, entitled Zhe Book of 
the Kindly Light, as well as three essays on Zhe 
Literal Interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount, 
by Dr. Dods, Dr. Denney, and Dr. Moffatt. The 
essays were originally contributed to the Srztish 
Weekly. In the same series appear St. John’s 
Portrait. of Christ, by the late Dr) George 
Matheson, and a captivating selection of ser- 
mons by Dr. James Moffatt on Zhe Second Things 
of Life (1s. net each). 


The Expositor. 


In the new volume of the Lxposztor the editor 
has provided a greater variety of articles and a 
greater number of authors than we have seen for 
many a day. ‘The only continued series are Dr. 
Garvie’s ‘Studies in the Pauline Theology,’ Dr. 
Moulton and Dr. Milligan’s ‘ Lexical Notes from 
the Papyri,’ and Professor Stalker’s ‘Studies in 
Conversion.’ If we are not mistaken, this number 
is also more expository than usual (Seventh Series, 
vol. vii. Hodder & Stoughton ; 7s. 6d. net). 


Faith’s Certainties. 


The Rev. R. J. Drummond, D.D., is a great 
popular preacher in Edinburgh. He has moments 
of daring. Instead of falling back upon an 
accidental text, as most preachers do helplessly, 
he undertakes a series of subjects, and carries a 
course of sermons right through a winter’s preach- 
ing. First he chose Fazth’s Perplexities, and then 
he chose /azth’s Certainties. The latter course 
he has just published (Hodder & Stoughton ; 5s.). 

He has his moments of daring, we say, but he 
never dares or desires to be other than a common 
manamongcommonmen. He is no mystic. The 
things he preaches are attainable things. But he 
is altogether loyal; they are things attainable only 
in Christ. 
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‘The Century Bible.’ 


The new volume is Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, 
by Professor T. Witton Davies, B.A., Ph.D., 
D.D., of Bangor (Jack ; 2s. 6d. net). .In the ‘Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools and Colleges,’ Ezra and 
Nehemiah are edited by Bishop Ryle, and Esther 
by Dr. Streane. And Professor Witton Davies has 
had much to do in steering clear of these books. 
He is not a copyist. His difficulty has been not a 
moral, but a mechanical one. It has been how to 
say on the same passages for the same people and 
within the same space what has been well said 
already and say it differently. Occasionally he is 
more, sometimes he is less, explicit. ‘Great stones,’ 
he says (on Ezra 58), are lit. ‘Stones of rolling,’ 
Z.e. stones too large to be carried, and having 
therefore to be rolled. Ryle calls them ‘stones 
that are too large for ordinary transport and 
requiring to be moved on rollers. The meaning 
is the same, but Dr. Witton Davies is liable to be 
misunderstood. 

Reality. 

In the year 1893 Mr. E. D. Fawcett published 
his &7ddle, and Professor William James read it 
with ‘ enormous satisfaction.’ But, in spite of this 
encouragement, Mr. Fawcett wants his /Azddle to 
be forgotten, and he has written another book, 
The Individual and Reality (Longmans; 12s. 6d. 
net), in order to supersede it. Mr. Fawcett is deter- 
mined to go straight to Reality in the search for 
truth. And to that end he has separated himself 
from every form of Faith and every school of philo- 
sophy. 

But where is he to find Reality? 
ances, he says. 
thinking is truth, and the branch of philosophy 
called Metaphysics strives after its particular kind 
of truth, which is truth about the general nature 
or meaning of Appearance. But does not Mr. 
Bradley say that ‘Metaphysics is an attempt to 
know Reality as against mere appearances’? 
Perhaps Mr. Bradley and Mr. Fawcett are using 
the word ‘appearance’ with different meanings. 
Mr. Fawcett uses the word ‘appearances’ simply 
in place of what he calls ‘the ugly word pheno- 
To him there is no such thing as ‘mere 


In appear- 


mena.’ 
appearance.’ Appearances that are not real are 
mythical. 


Well, what does a man come to believe who 
starts out without faith and without philosophy, to 
discover Reality in appearances? What does he 


The object of philosophical | 


find out about himself, about nature, about God? 
Take the last alone. What does he find out about 
God? He finds out that there is none. At least 
if there is a God, you can never say that there is. 
There may be, and there may not be. ‘God, as 
we have deduced him, remains hypothetical.’ Mr. 
Fawcett reaches this conclusion by cutting away 
from God everything that would make Him God- 
like. Thus he cuts away omniscience ; and this 
is the way he does it. 

‘Omniscience would be a most questionable 
excellence. Past and present sentient experience 
contains much which no divine being would 
treasure for aye. Very much of it is not worth 
preservation, even in idea. Are the squalid details 
of animal life on this planet, the agonies of a 
Jardin des Supplices, the abominations of decay 
and disease, etc., all indelibly present to God? 
Are they eternally secure phases of an experience 
which desires the best? Or is God, like us, able 
to prefer and select? He is impossibly omniscient. 
But would not perfect memory even of a limited 
past be a burden quite too intolerable to be 
borne? 

‘God may well strive to thrust into the sub- 
conscious innumerable appearances which mar his 
life. Instead of desiring to know everything, he 
may desire to forget very much. If the betterment 
of his being demands it, he may have to suppress 
memories on a great scale. The rejected of God 
sinks back into the abyss of the Ground.’ 


Watson of Largs. 

It is not a biography; it is only a biographical 
note of ten pages, prefixed to a new edition of Dr. 
Watson’s exposition of the First Epistle General 
of St. John (Maclehose; 4s. 6d. net). The ex- 
position had a great reception when it was first: 
published, its scholarship was so good, its fidelity 
to the mind of Christ in the Epistle so close. The 
new edition will be a surprise to a new generation. 
But the man was better than his book. ‘To one 
who was hesitating and doubtful whether he should 
not take another year either in Germany or at 
home, before beginning ministerial work, Dr. 
Dods said “Go to Largs; it will be equal to 
another course to be with Dr. Watson.”’ 


The Philosophy of Change. 


‘There are men who realise so clearly the area 
of uncertainty that surrounds.all knowledge, who 
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feel so acutely that of what they know best there 
is still so much more to be known, that they 
cannot assert anything save with reservations. Of 
such was the great English Bishop who, when a 
pupil gratefully acknowledged his explanation of 
some knotty point with a downright ‘Thank you, 
sir. You have made that perfectly clear,” is said 
to have answered, “Oh! Ihope not. I hope not.”’ 

The anecdote is taken from Mr. Lilley’s new 
book. It applies to the author of a volume 
entitled Zhe Philosophy of Change (Macmillan ; 
8s. 6d. net). It applies with tenfold emphasis. 
For Mr. D. P. Rhodes does not believe that there 
is any knowledge possible of anything; he does 
not believe that there is anything to have 
knowledge of. ‘The purpose of this book,’ he says 
himself, ‘is to show that truth has never been, and 
cannot now be, demonstrated by man as a whole 
or in any part.’ 

Other anecdotes might be applied to him. 
Again he says of himself, ‘My language at times 
becomes colloquial. This is emphatically a serious 
work, and dignity or gravity of attitude has no 
place in the execution of it.’ 

What, then, is the book about? It is written to 
establish the following proposition: ‘ Any doctrine 
of a final cause is not merely unsatisfactory by 
reason of its incompleteness, but also untenable 
even provisionally, since the cause, to exist as such, 
could have no contact with our universe unless it 
were identified with it and so ceased to be a cause.’ 


Very Far East. 


We have no right to say that there never was a 
pleasanter book written by a missionary than this 
book, called Very Far East (Marshall Brothers), 
which has been written by Mrs. Lechmere Clift, 
wife of Dr. Clift of the Emmanuel Medical Mission 
at Nanning in South China. But we are entitled 
to say that we never read a pleasanter or a better. 
It is difficult to say what gives it its attractiveness. 
The letters, for it is simply a bundle of letters, are 
written by a real letter-writer and without a thought 
of publication. Perhaps the secret lies there. Let 
us put in our thumb and pull out a plum here and 
there. 

‘Chinese people must have time to get used to 
a new idea. The motto of China is ‘‘ Marn, marn 
Hang ”—“‘Slowly, slowly go,” and I think I am 
beginning to learn that you cannot and must not 
hurry a Chinese! You only regret it afterwards !’ 


‘We stood round the grave and sang again— - 


“Peace, Perfect Peace.” ‘It is very strange,” 
said some of the heathen when they heard of it; 
“we go and wail at the graves of our friends, you 
stand round and sing !”’ 

‘Not far from this house is a high hill with a 
sort of cave in it, and in the cave is‘a quaint little 
idol—a baby carved out of stone, lying on its back. 
It is the baby’s idol, and when a little one has an 
ache or pain anywhere in its tiny body, the mother 


will climb up the hill, and rub the corresponding: 


part of the stone baby’s body. You will not be 
surprised to hear that that stone baby’s little 
stomach is quite smooth and shining, through all 
the many, many mothers’ hands which have rubbed 
it because their babies were suffering from dys- 
pepsia! And you would not be surprised that 
many babies got indigestion if you saw all the 
dreadful things they are allowed to eat !’ 

‘Yesterday he came to Mr. Child with a lot of 
questions on Genesis—“If Eve was made from 
Adam’s rib, Adam must have had one less. How 
is it that we men have not got one less than the 
women? What a pity it isn’t so, because then 
everybody would know that Genesis is quite 
true! 77 

‘Oh! Seni, it is Zard to bring up children in 
China,” burst forth the impetuous little woman. 
“T think I should tell you. Some of the little, 
little children in the compound talk of such vile 
things to one another that I can’t even repeat 
what they say. Babies! only so high! They 
say ” she flushed and drew back. “No, 
even I do not dare to repeat to you. It’s 
horrible, horrible! Do you wonder,” her eyes 
flashed, “that I keep my little twins always in 
the house ?”’ 


The Essential Episcopate. 


Mr. John Murray has this month published a 
new book by the Bishop of Birmingham, and he 
has also republished Dr. Gore’s Bampton Lectures 
(2s. 6d. net). The new book, first delivered as 
lectures in the Cathedral, is an apologetic for 
Episcopacy. Dr. Gore has reconsidered the whole 
subject, and he is more assured than ever that 
‘the episcopate is an essential constituent of 
Christianity.’ He calls the book Orders and 
Unity (3s. 6d. net). Orders alone might have 
done for the title, but Unity is at the bottom of 
the argument. Well, Presbyterians and Congre- 
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gationalists will receive with respect anything that 
comes from the Bishop of Birmingham, and will 
read it. But they will not be converted by this 
book. For it is not a matter of argument, but of 
attitude. They do not come to the same con- 
clusion, not because they do not follow the same 
rules of reasoning, but because they do not begin 
with the same axioms. They do not agree upon 
the meaning of the words, ‘That which is born of 
the flesh is flesh.’ And these words are funda- 
mental. 
Folklore of the Santal Parganas. 

The Santal Parganas is a district 4800 square 
miles in area, lying about 150 miles north of 
Calcutta. The Santals at present form about one- 
third of the population. 

The Santals are a Munda tribe, a branch of that 
aboriginal element which probably entered India 
from the north-east. Their religion is animistic. 
Spirits are everywhere around them: the spirits 
of their ancestors, the spirit of the house, the spirit 
dwelling in the patch of primeval forest preserved 
in each village ; every hill, tree, and rock may have 
its spirit. These spirits are propitiated by elabor- 
ate ceremonies and sacrifices, which generally ter- 
minate in dances and the drinking of rice beer. 

The Rev. Dr. Campbell, of the United Free 
Church Mission to the Santals, published a collec- 
tion of Santal Folk Tales in 1891. These he 
gathered in the district of Manbhum. The Rev. 
Dr. O. Bodding, of the Scandinavian Mission, has 
gathered a large number in the Santal Parganas. 
These have been translated by Mr. Cecil Henry 
Bompas, I.C.S., and the translation is now issued 
under the title of Folklore of the Santal Parganas 
(David Nutt). Mr. Bompas has classified the 
stories into six parts, three of the six being stories 
relating to animals, stories relating to spirits, and 
illustrations of the belief in witchcraft. 

The stories make delightful’ reading. And 
there is much instruction mingled with the delight. 
One must serve as illustration of all the rest. 


Tur BRAHMAN’S CLOTHES. 


There was once a Brahman who had two wives ; 
like many Brahmans he lived by begging, and was 
very clever at wheedling money out of people. 
One day the fancy took him to go to the market- 
place dressed only in a small loin cloth such as 
the poorest labourers wear, and see how people 
treated him. So he set out, but on the road and 


in the market-place and in the village no one 
salaamed to him, or made way to him, and when 
he begged no one gave him alms. He soon got 
tired of this, and hastened home, and putting on 
his best pagrz and coat and dhoti went back to 
the market-place. This time every one who met 
him on the road salaamed low to him and made way 
for him, and every shopkeeper to whom he went 
gave him alms: and the people in the village who 
had refused before gladly made offerings to him. 
The Brahman went home smiling to himself, and 
took off his clothes.and put them in a heap, and 
prostrated himself before them three or four times, 
saying each time, ‘O source of wealth: O source of 
wealth ! it is clothes that are honoured in this world 
and nothing else.’ 
Music. 

If theory is of little use without practice, practice 
is worse than useless without theory. Therefore 
the new volume of the ‘International Scientific 
Series,’ which gives the whole theory of music, and 
which is thoroughly scientific, well written and well 
translated, is of widespread and inestimable value. 
Its title is AZusic: Its Laws and Evolution, the 
author being Professor Jules Combarieu of the 
College de France ( Kegan Paul; 5s.). 

But what is music? ‘Music,’ says Professor 
Combarieu, ‘is the art of thinking in sounds. If 
this be not granted,’ he argues, ‘ it will be impossible 
to understand a quartet of Beethoven, or any other 
musical composition ; a phrase can no longer be 
distinguished from a simple, regular sequence of 
sounds; it cannot be explained in what way du 
clair de la lune differs from an adagio of one of 
the great masters. Our definition embraces all the 
facts, and sacrifices none. The composer of music- 
hall waltzes is a man who thinks in sounds as does 
a Bach or a Handel, only his thought is weak, 
superficial, trivial, poor, and as far from that of 
Handel or Bach as that of an ordinary writer 
differs from the thought of a Leibnitz, a Pascal, 
or a Bossuet. The Hottentot, who has only three 
or four notes in his melodies, also thinks in 
sounds, only his thought is (from our point of 
view) blurred, incomplete, and barbarous.’ 


Buddhism. 


Dr. H. Hackmann has almost accomplished the 
impossible. ‘The impossible is for one man to give 
a complete account of Buddhism. In the Ency- 
CLOPHDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS, as we are 
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informed in the second volume recently published, 
Buddhism will be handled in a series of articles, 
each article describing the Buddhism of a particular 
country, and written by one who knows it as 
practised in that country. For one man to de- 
scribe the religion as practised everywhere is 
either to commit many mistakes or to be content 
with a colourless compendium. Dr. Hackmann 
has a real knowledge of the subject; and he has 
worked his book on right lines, giving first of all 
an account of Buddha himself, then sketching the 
development of the doctrine, and last of all de- 
scribing the Buddhism of each country separately. 
To do this he has, of course, been dependent on 
literature. But he knows the literature, and he 
knows the subject well enough to know how to 
use the literature. On the whole we reckon it just 
as good a manual as could have been produced 
by one man, and heartily recommend the book as 
an introduction to a most fascinating subject. 
The title is Buddhism as a Religion (Probsthain ; 
6s. net). 
The Manual for the Sick. 
When Ganon Brightman prepared his translation 


of the Preces Private of Bishop Andrewes, he 
intended to include Zhe Manual for the Sick in 
the same volume with it. But the Manual had to 
be omitted to keep down the bulk, and now it is 
issued separately (Rivingtons ; 3s. 6d. net). It is 
better so. It could by no stretch have been called 
a Manual if it had been bound up with the 
Preces. 
Contemporary Quotation. 

Of what use are Dictionaries of Quotation? 
Who uses them, and for what purpose? The 
making of them must be delightful. One has the 
pleasure of reading poetry along with a sense, 
however vague, that there is profit in the reading. 
But who uses them when they are made? Is it 


ithe journalist, conscious that his leader is not very 


literary? Or is it the preacher, ballasting earnest- 
ness with elegance ? 

Whoever uses them, they are used. Messrs. 
Sonnenschein have quite a library of them, and 
some of the volumes have run up into many 
editions. Here is a new and cheap edition of 
Helena Swan’s Dictionary of Contemporary Quota- 
tions (English) (38. 6d. net). 


Studies tn Pauline Docabulary. 


By THE Rey. R. Martin Pops, M.A., WIMBLEDON. 


3. Of Boldness of Speech. 


In a discussion of the ‘good degree’ (1 Ti 338), we 
noted that a further achievement of a nobly-ful- 
filled diaconate was ‘much boldness (zappyciayv) 
in the faith which is in Christ.’ The word is not 
less interesting because it is by no means an dmaé 
Aeyopevov, but a very familiar term in the Apostle’s 
vocabulary and indeed in the New Testament 
generally. The deacon learns the value of a joyous 
fearlessness of utterance in matters of ‘the faith,’ 
the faith which lives, and moves, and has its being 
‘in Christ.’ Even more striking is the passage 
above quoted, where the Apostle is contrasting the 
old order and the new, the old with its ritual which 
kept God at an awful distance and veiled His 


glory, and the new with its éAevdepia, its freedom 


éxovres ov rowavrny €édmlda TOM} Tappynola xpwbueba 


(2iCome): 


of action and access and movement for the soul. 
‘Where the spirit of the Lord is,’ cries the en- 
thusiastic Apostle in memorable words, ‘there is 
liberty’ (€AevOepia). And éAevbepia is the atmo- 
sphere in which zappyoia blossoms like a white 
rose of the garden amid the pure airs of the 
countryside. Neither word, indeed, is specifically 
Biblical. Plato, in the Republic (5578), brings the 
two together in his discussion of a democracy: 
‘Does not liberty of act and speech abound in the 
city?’ (éAevbepias ) modus peor) Kal wappyotas). 
But there is a peculiar beauty and power in the 
words when brought into relation with the cvétas 
Dei. 

Ilappyoia is a term which Christianity has 


Se ee Oe ee er ee 


I fis free) 
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borrowed from classical Greek only to invest it 
with a new and more glorious meaning, Indigna- 
tion might drive a Juvenal into verse; but it isa 
full heart, conscious of the richness and transform- 
ing energies of a new evangel, that moves the 
Christian to frankness of speech. We use great 
“plainness of speech’ is the familiar and delightful 
A.V. rendering. The Vulgate is here somewhat 
colourless, and: gives us fiducia as its rendering. 
This is a case which illustrates the truth of the 
late Bishop Westcott’s saying, ‘ Latin is all angles: 
but Greek has no angles at all.’ And he went on 
to quote Verbum caro factum est, protesting against 
the inadequacy of subject and verb. Mducia 
hardly conveys the idea of boldness of speech. 
The fact is, Latin cannot give us an equivalent 
for the term. The zappyoia of Peter and John 
(Ac 43%) is wrongly translated constantia (Vulg.) ; for 
what the priests and elders marvelled at was not 
so much the courage of Peter and John, but the 
fine boldness of their oratory, the surprising elo- 
quence of dypapparot cai id@rar. This, however, 
is what the first enthusiasm for the gospel pro- 
duced. One of the gifts of God enumerated by 
Clement (i. 35”) is ‘truth with boldness’ (dA7@ea 
€v mappyoia), truth openly and plainly declared, 


without economy or obscurity; similarly, in the 


epistle to Diognetus xi. 2, we have the expression 
mappnota XaA@y indicating the clearness and intel- 
ligibility of the gospel. But the Apostolic Fathers 
do not use the word so freely as the New Testa- 
ment writers. Sometimes we ask ourselves whether 
the New Testament writers mean to express by the 
word the candour which leaves nothing obscure or 
unintelligible; or the boldness which utters the 
truth and the whole truth: probably both ideas are 
conveyed in the word, and the exact zwance has to 
be caught from the context. Iappyoia certainly 
is contrasted in Jn 16% with ev qopopias, and 
means there, as in Jn 10%, ‘clearly’ and ‘unam- 
biguously,’ ohne Umschwetfe, as Preuschen puts it 
(Handworterbuch zu den Schriften des NV.T., p. 878). 
But in St. Paul’s Epistles we get passage after 
passage, like Eph 61° (ev mappnoia yvwpica 70 
pwortipiov Tod edayyediov), where the word un- 
doubtedly indicates that right of free speech which, 
as Lightfoot remarks (see note on Ph 1”), is the 
badge, the privilege of the servant of Christ. 

We may note in passing that the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (cf. 3° 418 10! 10%) 
appears to broaden out the meaning, as when he 


says, ‘having therefore do/dness to enter into the 
holy place,’ and, ‘let us draw near with doldness to 
the throne of grace’; but it may be doubted even 
in such passages whether zappyova really loses its 
connotation of speech or the utterance of words. 
Freedom of access to God goes along with freedom 
of speech: both are gifts of ‘the better covenant,’ 

With these facts before us, it may be relevant to 
ask the question, is mappyoia a characteristic of 
modern religious life? Both our Lord and His 
Apostles place a remarkable emphasis on our 
powers of speech and conversation, not only be- 
cause of the temptations and perils that beset us in 
this form of self-manifestation, but mainly because 
they knew that the language of the lips was an 
all-important element in the Christian service. ‘By 
thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words 
thou shalt be condemned.’ We publish ourselves 
not only in our set utterances, but in the casual 
table-talk and conversation of our daily lives. 
For the most part we avoid direct allusions to 
religion, its vital experiences and claims. Often 
this is due to a healthy hatred of unreality and 
cant, often to a feeling that reticence best befits 
matters of sacred import and all intimate concerns 
of the soul. But there is a grave danger lest we 
should go too far in this cultivation of silence, and 
lose that gift of buoyant and natural testimony 
which entered so largely into the early life of 
Christianity. Christianity had nothing to conceal, 
though her enemies made much of her secret 
sodalicia and strange rites. ‘Come and see’ was 
always her invitation to the questioning mind. 
The disciplina arcani is alien to her spirit, and 
Tertullian was a mistaken exponent of the religion 
which he sought to defend, when he stated that 
Christians could not on evidence reveal the mystery 
of the Lord’s Supper.t ‘The truth as it is in Jesus’ 
was spread by the testifying powers of the ‘saints,’ 
servants of Christ who indeed were far from perfect 
but were yet conscious of the mighty change He 
had wrought in them. Commenting recently on 
the lives of the early Methodist preachers, Pro- 
fessor A. Caldecott? made the following statement : 
‘Religion is for the race and not for the individual 
soul (only): the flow of spiritual grace seems 
impossible where the habit of reticence prevails. 
I cannot but ascribe the wide range of Methodism 

1 See Gwatkin, Zarly Church History, i. 188. 

2See The Religious Sentiment, by Rev. A. Caldecott, 
eh 26 
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in the Christendom of to-day to its conviction 
that the bearing of testimony to the realities of 
the spiritual life is perfectly natural in itself, and a 
means by which the Holy Spirit extends His grace 
from soul to soul.’ It is not every one that has the 
authentic gift of testifying ; but how few professing 
Christians ever realize that the practice of rappyota 
is too easily neglected? The power is latent in 
every true Christian heart, though for reasons of 
temperament, natural shyness and diffidence, it 
may never come to development. There are 
Christian men and women who (to quote Dr. 
A. Maclaren) ‘can talk animatedly and _ interest- 
ingly of anything but of their Saviour and His 
Kingdom.’ Why? Because their hearts are not 
full. ‘The real reason for the unbroken silence 
in which many Christian people conceal their faith 
is mainly the small quantity of it which there 
is to conceal.’ Undoubtedly, the secret of the 
Apostolic rappyoia lay in the fact that they were 
men full of their subject: the tongue became 
eloquent because the springs of their being had 
been reinforced by a new Divine energy. They 
were emancipated too: ‘delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glory 
of the children of God’; and their first instinct was 
to declare their joy. As Charles Wesley puts it in 
one of his hymns : 
What we have felt and seen, 
With confidence we tell 


And publish to the sons of men 
The signs infallible. 


And similar outpourings of souls, ‘disburdened of 
their load,’ find expression in the characteristic 
hymns of Methodism. 


Entre 


LEAL ST COND VOLO Ls 
Professor W. L. Davidson. 


I hasten to congratulate you most heartily on 
Vol. II. of THe ENcycLop&p1a OF RELIGION AND 
Eruics. There is no falling off here ; and, indeed, 
in some respects, this volume is superior to its 
predecessor, if that were possible. The book is 
magnificent, and is going to occupy a unique 
position; and you deserve the highest praise as 
as well as the sincerest gratitude. 


Another element in the zappyoia of the Apostles, 
especially of St. Paul, was the passion for the souls 
of men. They spoke the ézea mrepdevta of con- 
viction, of warning, of persuasion, of strong faith 
and fiery love, because they felt the infinite peril 
of the ignorance, darkness, and degradation of the 
society in which they moved ‘as luminaries, hold- 
ing forth the word of life.’ Their one desire was 
so to speak as to arouse in the hearts of their 
hearers a sense of sin, and to give them thus 
awakened a vision of Christ. 

Oh, could I tell, ye surely would believe it ! 
Oh, could I only say what I have seen! 


How should I tell or how can ye receive it, 
How, till he bringeth you where I have been ? 


Therefore, O Lord, I will not fail nor falter, 
Nay, but I ask it, nay, but I desire, 
Lay on my lips thine embers of the altar, 
Seal with the sting and furnish with the fire. 
(Myers’ St. Paul.) 


It is perhaps the thought of a fruitful service of 
witness-bearing, free from the taint of self-seeking, 
which inspires St. John, in one of the two passages 
of the Epistles (x Jn 28; cf. 1 Jn 32!) where he 
uses appyota, to say, ‘And now, my little 
children, abide in him: that if he shall be mani- 
fested we may have do/dness, and not be ashamed 
before him at his coming.’ If we are to carry our 
free unreserved utterance over into eternity, even 
into the Presence of the Judge and not shrink from 
Him ‘like guilty things ashamed,’ it will be on 
account of the brave witnessing for the truth to 
which both the Giver and the Gift of the gospel 
inspires every single-minded and self-effacing 
servant of Christ. 


(lous. 


Dr. Rendel Harris. 


This new volume of Religion and Ethics is 
splendid. Schrader on the Aryan Religion is 
worth all the money. If the series evolves like 
this, it will be the best thing of the kind ever 
produced in England. 


Dr. J. P. Lilley. 


May I add that Vol. II. is certain to commend 
the Dictionary to a very wide circle. 


. 
Se ee ee ee 
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Professor Nestle. 


The excellent article by Professor von Dobs- 
chutz on the BisLE In THE CHURCH in the new 
volume of the #.2.Z. contains one slight mistake. 
Under ‘Titles and Citations’ he says: ‘ra Bi@Avo 
is the favourite expression in Chrysostom.’ May 
I refer to THz Exposirory Tims, xv. 566, where 
it is shown that B.Bdia and 7a BiBdrjia with 
Chrysostom only mean ‘books,’ not the ‘ Bible.’ 
The origin and oldest history of the word ‘Bible’ 
is still an unsolved riddle. 

I ask both author and editor to see in this 
reference a token of admiration, not of criticism. 


The Aberdeen Free Press. 


It is worthy to be compared with any Encyclo- 
pzedia ever offered to the public. It is our fortune 
to use many Encyclopedias in English, French, 
and German; and we do not know one that 
covers the same field, or one which has contents 
of a higher order, or of more thorough workman- 
ship. 


The Methodist Recorder. 


Probably the climax of interest is reached in the 
article BiBLE, which has been entrusted to Dr. 
Sanday, though a supplementary article, BIBLE IN 
THE CHURCH, of more than twice the length, has 
been contributed by Professor von Dobschitz, of 
Strassburg, and the two need to be studied 
together. Dr. Sanday discusses the history of the 
Old and New Testaments, and the formation of the 
Canon in each case, whilst Dr. von Dobschitz deals 
with the Origin, Spread, and Authority of the 
Bible; with Bible studies and the Bible in Divine 
Service, in private use and in the life of the 
people. It would be invidious to compare the two 
articles ; each is excellent in its way. Dr. Sanday’s 
wise and discriminate handling of the critical sub- 
ject of the Canon should be specially noted, whilst 
the amount of varied information, — skilfully 

arranged, which is presented in the second article, 
can, as far as we know, be found nowhere else—at 
least, in compact and available form. 

We heartily congratulate Dr. Hastings on the 
prompt appearance of so excellent a second volume 
of this monumental work, and we would urge 
librarians and readers of all types to avail them- 
selves of the simply incalculable advantages fur- 
nished by the Dictionary of Religion and Ethics 
thus in progress of publication. 


The Scotsman. 


Within its limits it is quite equal to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica at its best, and the whole 
undertaking is a credit to its Edinburgh publisher, 
and indeed to Scotland. 

As the result of an examination which has been 
both extensive and minute, the promoters of the 
Encyclopedia may be heartily congratulated on 
the high level of excellence which the work reaches 
all through, and if it. be maintained in the volumes 
yet to come there is no doubt that the publication 
will speedily become an indispensable adjunct to 
the libraries of all serious students of its subjects. 


The Jewish Chronicle. 


The second volume of Dr. James Hastings’s 
Encyclopedia more than equals the first in 
excellence. No editor has ever succeeded in 
gathering so splendid an army of experts. Many 
of the articles are by the best living authorities, 
and as, by the nature of the case, new ground is 
often broken, it is a great boon that the pioneer 
work has been done by men so capable and 
trustworthy. The favourable impression created 
by the first volume is thus confirmed and,deepened 
by the second. 


STUDIES IN RELIGION AND 
LHEOLOGY 


Dr. A. M. Fairbairn dedicates his new book to 
‘the Old Mansfield Men.’ But we are all old 
Mansfield men. He himself has made us so. 
For what have they received that he has not sooner 
or later given to us in preached sermon, printed 
pamphlet, or published volume? The new volume 
is a consistent, as well as a persistent, plea for 
toleration, a plea for the inclusive conception of 
the Church of God, and the dedication does not 
contradict its catholicity. 

The title is Studzes in Religion and Theology 
(Hodder & Stoughton; 12s. net). There is also 
a sub-title, ‘The Church: In Idea and in History.’ 
That sub-title is a nearer definition. It really 
embraces all that the book contains. It covers:all 
that Dr. Fairbairn has ever been interested in. 
And it may here be said at once that no man in 
our time has worked harder on behalf of the idea 
and the history of the Church. What he has 
accomplished it may never be possible to estimate. 
It is certainly not possible yet. But in estimating 
the accomplishment we must not forget to take 
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into account and consider what he may have 
prevented of a wrong ideal of the Church, and a 
wrong reading of its history. 

The book is therefore less miscellaneous than it 
seems to be. It is only on a superficial glance at 
its contents that it is miscellaneous. The word 
‘ Church,’ battered as it has been, is the key which 
opens every article that the book contains, even 
every page of every article. And yet it is quite 
possible for those to whom it has not-been given 
to battle for the Church as it has been given to 
Dr. Fairbairn, to read page after page—as of the 
exposition of the Sermon on the Mount—without 
once allowing the idea of the Church to enter. 
Let us quote one such paragraph. 


The worship of Mammon is thus as possible to the poor 
man as to the rich, to the workman as to the millionaire, to 
the son of industry as to the child of luxury ; it is but to live 
as if there were no God, while by lip and by speech we 
profess to think He is. The forms it may assume are 
infinite. A late distinguished continental scholar once said 
to me: ‘The most characteristic words in a language are 
those no term in any other language can translate, for ‘they 
are the words that express the ideas most distinctive of the 
people who speak the language. Now the most characteristic 
word of your English tongue and people, without an 
equivalent in any tongue I know, is comfort. The idea and 
the term you alone possess.’ In that saying there was 
humiliation as well as instruction ; the names for our higher 
ideas, ‘God,’ ‘the soul,’ ‘freedom,’ ‘immortality,’ can be 
translated ; but no term in any tongue can translate a term 
so steeped in the new type of Materialism as ‘comfort.’ Yet 
our most characteristic ideas are those we most love, 
Suppose, then, we use the word here and simply say, ‘ Ye 
cannot serve God and comfort,’ would the saying be false, 
and could it be said to express the mind of Jesus? The 
man who worships ‘comfort’ worships care; the more 
servants wait upon him the greater the number of anxieties 
that come thronging in their train. And it paralyses the 
soul and numbs its very feeling for higher things. Let us 
think of the woman who has soft carpets under her feet, 
maids to anticipate her every want and take out of her hands 
the labours of the day and relieve her brain from all effort at 
thought. She lies on her sofa and reads the last new novel, 
shedding bitter tears over the imaginary sorrows of the 
heroine, yet they are sorrows she is too indolent to imagine 
for herself and must have imagined for her, and relate to 
some forsaken girl or some wronged and disappointed man. 
Below in her own kitchen, or in the slums whose gaunt 
outlines lie in the shadow of her stately mansion, darker and 
more gruesome dramas are daily enacted and tragedies 
performed by men and women of real flesh and blood. Her 
very comfort has made her selfish, and turned into veritable 
darkness the light that ought to have burned bright within 
her! There is nothing that so increases: sorrow as the 
comfort that comes without labour, the wealth that knows no 
duty, and the selfish ease which has no need save that of 
being ministered unto. But God is duty, and duty is God. 


And so the-woman who is so active in the ministries of 
common life as to have no time to waste on imaginary 
sorrows has a strength and a joy that her idler and softer 
sister can never know. The unity in thought and feeling 
which Jesus pleads for means the beatitude of the dutiful, 
who have forsaken the service of Mammon for the richer 
service of God. 


The Great Text Commentary. 


The best illustrations this month have been 
found by the Rev. Walter Owen, Baptist Church, 
Penzance, to whom a copy of Law’s Zests of 
Life has been sent, and the Rey. Robert Whyte, 
B.D., United Free Church, Portobello, to whom a 
copy of Newton Clarke’s Doctrine of God has been 
sent. 

Illustrations for the Great Text for March 
must be received by the 1st of February. The 
text is Rev 211. f 

The Great Text for April is Rey..215—‘ And 
he that sitteth on the throne said, Behold, I make 
all things new.’ A copy of Walker’s Gospel 
of Reconciliation, or Holborn’s Architectures of 
European Religions, or Geden’s Lntroduction to the 
Hebrew Bible, will be given for the best illustration. 

The Great Text for May is Rev 212’—‘And 
there shall in no wise enter into it anything 


unclean, or he that maketh an abomination 
and a lie: but only they which are written 
in the lLamb’s book of life’ A copy of 


Walker’s Gospel of Reconciliation, or of Scott’s 
Pauline Epistles, or of Wilson’s How God has 
Spoken, or of Dykes’s Divine Worker in Creation and 
Providence, will be given for the best illustration. 

The Great Text for June is Rev 223: 4+—‘ And 
there shall be no curse any more: and the throne 
of God and of the Lamb shall be therein: and his 
servants shall do him service; and they shall see 
his face ; and his name shall be on their foreheads.’ 
A copy of Walker’s Gospel of Reconciliation, or 
Downer’s Mission and Ministration of the Holy 
Spirit, or Leckie’s Authority in Religion, will be 
given for the best illustration. 

The Great Text for July is Rev. 22!4—‘ Blessed 


‘are they that wash their robes, that they may have 


the right to come to the tree of life, and may enter 
in by the gates unto the city.’ A copy of Walker’s 
The Spirit and the Incarnation, or Downer’s 
Mission and Mintstration of the Holy Spirit, or — 
Oswald Dykes’s Christian Minister and his Duties, — 
will be given for the best illustration. “a 

Those who send illustrations should at the same 
time name the books they wish sent them if 
successful. 
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